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Historical View of the Literature of the 
South of Europe. By J. C. L. StsMonDE 
pr Sismonvt, of the Academy and Sociely 
of Arts of Geneva, &c. &c. Translated 
from the Original, with Notes, by Tuomas 
Roscor, Esq. Vols. [{f. and IV. 8vo. 
pp. 1092. London, 1824. . 

In Nos. 219 and 221 of The Literary Chro- 
nicle, we noticed the first two volumes of 
Mr. Roscoe's spirited translation of M. Sis- 
mondi’s valuable history of the literature of 
the suuth of Europe. ‘These volumes were 
devoted to an introductory account of the 
corruption of the Latin and the formation of 
the Roman languages, the literature of the 
Arabians, the language of Provence, the 
amatory and martial poems of the Trouba- 
dours, and the literature of the Italians, of 
which the author took a most able and com- 
prehensive view. The history of [talian li- 
terature is resumed, or rather continued, in 
the third volume, with an account of Alfieri 
and hischool, and the prose writers and poets 
of the eighteenth century. The remaining 
portion of the third and fourth volumes is 
devoted to Spanish and Portuguese litera- 
ture, particularly the former, on which the 
author dwells at great length. In our for- 
mer notice, we observed that M. Sismondi 
translated the poetical extracts he selected 
into French prose; but that Mr. Roscoe 
adopted, when practicable, established Eng- 
glish translations, where such existed; and, 
where this was not the case, either drew on 
the kindness of his friends (many of whom 
are known to possess poetical talents of no 
ordinary rank), or has inserted his own me- 
trical versions. The same plan has been 
adopted in the volumes before us. 

M. Sismondi considers the publication of 
Alferi’s first four tragedies as one of the 
freatest epochs in the literary history of 
Italy during the eighteenth century, as they 
entirely superseded the effeminate dramas 
and languid love-plots, which had, previous 
to this time, usurped the stage. The au- 
thor is not, however, insensible to the effects 
of Alfieri’s dramatic muse, which was still 
tame in action and poetry, and marked by 
that acerbity of temper, which seemed to 
form an inherent portion of his disposition ; 

e also hotices a strange error into which 
Alfieri’s rigid attachment to the laws of 
wan? led him, in his tragedy of Virginia :— 
[he murder of Virginia by her father 
rouses the people, and at the same time en- 
rages Appius Claudius. The people cry to 
arms, and exclaim ; ‘ Appius is a tyrant— 


| let him perish?” Alfieri, thinking that his 


tragedy, being entitled Virginia, necessarily 
terminated with the death of his heroine, 
lets the curtain.drop upon the people and 
the lictors in the midst of the conflict, so 
that the audience is ignorant of the result, 
and whetherA ppius or the peopletriumph. To 
leave any action unfinished at the conclusion 
of a drama, is a gross violation of the unity; 
for it induces every one to believe that such 
action was totally independent of the unity. 


} The rigorous notions which compelled the | 


author to let the curtain fall exactly ten 
lines after the death of Virginia, are still 
more out of place, when we consider that 
Appius is almost as Important a personage 
as she, and that his danger and destruction, 
by which Virginius is avenged, and her death 
is justified, complete the essential action of 
the poem.’ 

M. Sismondi enters into a critical ex- 
amination of such of Alfieri’s plays as best 
illustrate his peculiar talents, comment- 
ing on their merits and defects with great 
acnteness. Proceeding to the other poets 
and prose writers of the eighteenth century, 
M. Sismendi pays a high compliment to 
Nicolo Fortiguerra, a translation of whose 


Ricciardetto, by Lord Glenbervie, was re- | 
viewed in The Literary Chronicle, No. 141. | 








their primitive language, [I should recom- 
mend the perusal of the translation of Ce- 
surotti in preference to the prose of Mac- 
pherson ; since in the former we have all 
the charm and harmony of verse, without 
which poetry must always appear monoto- 
nous and affected. 

‘ Cesarotti is very voluminous, both in his 
translations and in his original compo- 
sitions. The last edition of his works con- 
sists of thirty volumes. The modern Ita- 
lians are too much addicted to prolixity, 
and we lose all desire to become intimately 
acquainted with such interminable writers.’ 

The Italian language has always been 
considered as peculiarly adapted to fables, 
and several of the modern Roman poets 
have excelled in this species of composition ; 
particularly the Abbate Aurelio Bertola of 
Rimini, ‘whose manner of relating a story,’ 
says M. Sismondi, ‘ is so perfectly infautine, 
that to translate his poems as they deserve, 
would require even greater talents than he 
himself possessed.” Mr. Roscoe has, how- 
ever, ventured on a translation of one of 
his fables, the Lizard and the Crocodile ; 
and, referring our readers to M. Sismnondi’s 
work for the original, we insert Mr, Ros- 
coe’s beautiful translation, which is almost 
sufficient evidence of his affinity to the au- 


Our author notices very briefly the prose | thor of the Butterfly’s Ball :— 


writers of Italy, as it is in history alone that 
they have any claim to merit. Paul Sarpi 
and Davila will always claim an honourable 
mention, so longas the history of the Council 
of Trent and of the civil wars of France 
shall remain as evidence of their talents. 
Among the most celebrated of modern I[ta- 
lian poets was Melchior Cesarotti, who 
translated Homer with no less of the spirit 
of a critic than a poet; but M. Sismondi 
says he deserves more fame for his transla- 
tion of Ossian :— 

‘He appears to have been deeply pene- 
trated with the spirit of the ancient Cale- 
donian, and has preserved much of his dim 
and gigantic grandeur. With a very har- 
monious ear, he has always chosen the most 
proper metre to express the lyrical inspira- 
tion of the bard of Morven. These odes, 
which display a greater variety in the dispo- 
sition of the rhymes than is to be found in 








the works of any other of the Italian poets, 
appear rather to be the offspring of native 
inspiration than translations. There is a 
great deal of genius displayed in the form 
which he has given to these compositions, 
as well as much truth and precision in the 
fidelity with which he has rendered the ori- 
ginal; and, as there are nove who are able 


to read the songs of the son of Fingal in 





‘A lizard, oue day, 
In a weak little voice, 
To a crocodile said, 
“Oh, how much I rejoice 


“‘ That I am permitted 
At length to behold 
One of my little family 
So great and so bold! 


“T have come fifty miles, sir, 
To look in your face ; 
For you ’re very much honoured 
By all of our race. 


“Though we creep through the herbage 
And chinks in the ground, 
Yet the true ancient blood, sir, 
Within us is found.” 


Through all this politeness 
King crocodile dozed ; 
But just as "twas ended 
His eyes he unclosed ; 
And asking the meaning, 
The lizard, elate, 
Began the long story 
Again to relate. 
But, as he thus open’d 
His mouth to reply, 
The crocodile, snoring, 
Again shut his eye.’ 
M. Sismondi concludes his history of Ita- 
lian literature with anotice of the umprove- 
8 
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satori, whose talents and inspiration are so | heart so bright a flame of inspiration still) published after 


Mlustrative of the national character :— 

‘The improvvisatore generally begs from 
the audience a subject for his verse. The 
topics usually presented to him are draw: 
from mythology, from religion, trom his- 
tory, or from some passing event of the 
day; but fromall these sources thousands 
of the most trite subjects inav be derived, 
and we are mistaken in supposing tliat “we 
are rendering the poet us edn giving 
hima subject which has alrendy been the 
object of his verse. He would not 
npr ovvisatore, if he did not entirely aban- 
don himself to the mmpression of the mo- 
ment, or if he trusted mere to Inemeary 
than to lis feelings. Alter having been in- 
formed of his subject, the improvvisatore 
remains a moment in meditation, to view it 
in its various lights, and to shape out tie 
plan of the litde poem which he is about to 
compose. He then prepares the first eight 
verses, that bis mind, dune the recitation of 
them may reccive the proper impulse, and 


rvic 


bean 


his 


that he may awaken that powerful emotion, | 


which makes him as it were a new being. 
In about seven or eight minutes be is fully 
prepared, and commences bis poem, which 
often consists of five or six hundred verses 
IJis eyes wander around him, 
glow, and he struggles with the prophetic 
spirit which seems toanimate him. Nothing 
in the present age, can re present In SO . 
-dng a manner the p ythia of Delphos wh: 

the god descende: ! and spoke by her month,’ 

After enumerating several improvvisclort, 
M. Sismondi thus concludes:-— 

‘Madame MNSflazzei, whose former name 
was Landi, alady of one of the first families 
in Florence, peph: UPS, all her 
compeers, in the fertility of her imagination, 
in the richness and purity of ber style, and 
in the harmony and pertect regul; arity of her 
verses. She never sings; and,, absorbed in 
the process of invention, her thoughts al- | 
ways outstrip her words. She is negligent 
m her declamation, and her recitation is 
therefore not graceful; but the moment she 


SUPPAaAsses, 


commences her spontaneous etlusions, the | 


most harmomous language in the world 
seems, at her bidding, to assume new beau- 
ties. We are delighted and drawn forward 
by the magic stream. Weare transported in- 
tua new poetical world, where, to ouramazec- 
ment we discover man speaking thelanguave 
of the gods. [ have heard her exert her ta- 
lents pon subje ‘cts which were une xpe Cle 
edly oflered to her. IT have heard her in the 
most magnificent ottava rima, celebrate the 
genius of Dante, of Machiavelli, and of Ga- 
lileo. Ihave heard her in terza rima la- 
ment the departed glory and the lost liber- 
ties of Florence. [have heard her compose 
a fragment of a tragedy, on a subject which 
the tragic poets had never touched, so as to 
sive an idea in a few scenes of the plot and 
the catastrophe; and, lastly, [ have heard 
her pronounce, confining herself to the 
sume given rhymes, five sonnets on five dif- 
ferent subjects. But it is necessary to hear 
her, in order to form any idea of the prodi- 
srous. power of this poetical eloquence, and 


{ 
| 
| 


his features | 


' 


| createst men it ever | 


| 
| 


| 
| 





ie very bllnheas to the orwinal. 





convineed that a nation an whose tunable to compl 


burns, has not vet accomplished her lite- 
rary career, but that there still perhaps re- 
main in reserve for her greater glories than 
any which she bas as yet acquired.’ 

M. Sismondi commences his history - 

Spain by acknowledging that he 1s less 

qui ainted with the > languag re of that country 
than the Italian, and that Spamish Looks are | 
rare in France, and, theretore, diiiicule to 
be procured. fle also contesses that he 1S | 
often compelled to resort to the German | 
authors, who alone have studied the literary 
history of Spain with zeal and attention. | 
M. Sistnondi is, however, perhaps the only | 
person who would deem apy apology ne- 
cessary. 

The poem of the Cid, written about the 
commencement of the 13th century, if not 
much earlier, contains such a simple and 
faithful description of the manners of the 





‘lysis of it, or 


and who had written a work so tull of comic 


eleventh century, that we do not wonder 
that M.Sismondi bas given a detailed ana- 
that Mr. Roscoe has given, 
a translation of the numerous extracts, from 
the appe dix to Mr. Southey’s Chronicles of 
the Cid 3 but we pass over this, as well as 
the romances of the Cid, to get to the im- 
mortal Cervantes, the man who dik d on the 

same day as our immortal Shakspeare,—a 
i Ly which ¢ leprived the world of two of the 
sroduced : 

‘Cervantes, who had not appeared before 
the public for one-and-twenty years, gave to 
the world, in L603, the first part of lis Don 
Quixote. The success of this work was in- 
credible: thirty thousand copies are said to 
have been struck off in the author's lifetime. 
It was translated into all languaves, and was 
iloudiy praised by all classes of readers. 
Philip ILL. himseif seeing, from his balcony, 
a silat walking along the banks of the 
Mancanares, and xs be read bursting into 
involuntary fits of laughter, excl: 1imed to 
his courtiers, that the man was mad, unless 
he was reading Don Quixote. Neither 
Philip U11., however, nor any of his courtiers, 
thought fit to grant any assistance to an in- 
digent author, who was the glory of Spain, 





talent within the walls of a prison, where he 
was contined tor debt, 

‘A conte mporary writer, assuming the 
name of Avellened: l, undertock a con- | j 
Unuation of Don Quixote, which he pub- | 
lished 1 in 1614, at Saragossa, but this attempt 

Cervantes 
was highly indignant at this literary thett. In 
1615, he published a second volume of Don | 
Quixote, in which he trequently turas into 
ridicule the Aragonese conunuation of his | 
romance; and the Don himself is made to | 
complain of the contemptible wes 
which have been circulated to lis prejudice. 
In 1618, his twelve noveis appeared ; In 
1614, his 
eight comedies and eight interludes, which, 
being rejected by the theatre, were sold to a 
bookseller for a very inconsidet ‘able sum. 
He likewise bestowed much time upon a 
romance, which he entitled the Labours of 
Persiles and Sigismunda; but which he was 
te ia his life time. It was 





Journey to Parnassus ; and in 1615, | 
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| losophy 


| Hlustrious families and for its excellent wine 


i with spatterdashes es 
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— 
his death by his wig, 
Catherme de &: ilazar, in the year 1¢ re 
. he preface, which was written a little time 
betore the author’s death, exhibits the Dhis | 

and the guety and energy of tim 
w Lidhel ie preserved even tn his last: moments 
The following is an extract from the pre. 
| fa :ce i— 

‘it hap pened afterwards, dear reader 
that as two of my friends and myself wer 
coming from Esquivias, a place famous . 
lwenty reasons, mure especially for | 


ee, 





I heard a man behind me whipping his nap 


| with all his might, and seemingly very de. ? 
Presently he called | p 


sirous of ov ertaking us, 
out tous, and be: voed us to stop, which we | 
did ; and when he came up, he turned out | 


BE OY CAT 


to be a country student, dressed in Lrown, 


and round-toed shoes 
fe had a sword in a huge sheath, and q | 
band tied with tape, 
tapes, so that his band got out of its place, 
which he took great pains to rect fy, 
‘© Doubtless,” said ‘he, “ senors, you are in | 
quest of some oflic eor some prebendal stallat 
the court of my Lord of Toledo, or from the 
king, if LT may judge from the celerity with 
abich you journey ; for, in good truth, my 
ass has hitherto had the fame of a good 
trotter, and yet he could 
you.” One of my companions answered: 
** It is the stout steed of Senor Miguel Cer. 
vantes thatis the cause of it, for he i is very 
quick in his paces.” Scarcely had the stu- 
dent heard the name of Cervantes, than, 
throwing himself off his ass, whilst his cloak 
bag tumbled on one side and his _ port 


He had indeed but tw | 


not ov cftall | 


ase 


manteau on the other, and his bands covered | 


his face, he sprang towards me, and, seizing 
me by the lett hand, exclained : ** This, then, 
Is the famous one-handed author, the mer 
riest of writers, the favourite of the Muses! 
As for me, when Ll heard him pouring forth 
all these praises, I thought myself obliged 
in politeness to answer him; so embracing 
his neck, whereby I contrived to pull off his 
bands altogether, I said : 1 am indeed Cer 
but not the favourite of the 


vanhtes, senor, 
Muses, nor any other of those fine things 
which you have said of me. Pray, sit 


InGunt your ass again, and let us converse 
together for the small remainder of our 
journey.” The good student did asf desired. 
WW e then drew bi t, and proceeded at a more 
moderate pace. As we rode on, we talked 
of my illness, but the student gave me little 


bope, saying: “Tt is an hydropsy, which 
all the water in the ocea in, if you could 
drink it, would not cure; you must drink 


less, Senor Cervantes, and not neglect to 
eat, for this alone can cure you.” © Many 
acer pe ople,” said I, ** have told me the 

ame things but it is as impossible for m¢ 
as if I had been born fot 
nothing but drinking. My life is pretty neat!y 


| ended, and to judge by the quickness of my 


pulse, potebias longer than next Sut 


day. You have made acquaintance with me 


ata very unfortunate time, as I fear that 

shall not live to show my gratitude to you 
for your obliging conduct.” Such was oUF 
conversation w hen we arrived at the bridge 
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eS 
o, over which I was to pass, while 
’ . + 
ed another route by the bridge of | 
“ Asto my future history, [ leave 


of Toled 


he follow 


rovia- e "a ° © 
ry tg the care of fame. My friends will 
- ery anxious to narrate it, and 


no doubt bev 


‘ siould have great pleasure in hearimg it.’ 
3 


1 embraced him anew, and repeated the 
cof my services. | He spurred his ass, 
sad left me as ul inclined to prosecute my 
as he was well disposed to do so. 
He had, however, supplied my pen with 
materials for pleasantry. But ail 
times are not the same. Perhaps the time 
way yet arrive when, taking up the thread 
wich Jam new compelled to break, [may 
now wanting, and what I 

But, adieu to galety, adieu 
to humour, adieu, my pleasant friends! I 
must now die, and [ wish for nothing better 
than speedily to see you well contented in 
another world.” 

‘In the calm gaiety with which Cervantes 
contemplated his approaching fate, we re- 
cognise the soldier wlio fought so valiantly 
at Lepanto, and who so firmly supported 
Lis five years’ captivity in Algiers,’ 

‘Cervantes, three years before his death, 
wrote another work, more immediately de- 
voted to criticism and literary satire ; it was 
ajpoem in terza rima, in eight cantos, of 
about three hundred verses each, and en- 
titled. a Journey to Parnassus. Cervantes, 
tired of his state of poverty, and impatient 
to obtain the name or a poet, though he 
asserts that heaven has refused him the re- 
quisite talents, departs on foot from Madrid 
for Carthagena: * A white loaf, and a few 
pieces of cheese, which [ placed in my 
wallet, were all my provision for the journey ; 
a weight not too heavy for a pedestrian 
traveller, Adieu, said I to my humble ha- 
bitation; Adieu, Madrid! Adieu, meadows 
and folintains, from whence flow nectar and 
ambrosia! Adieu, society, where, for one 
truly happy man, we find a thousand lost 
pretenders to happiness! Adieu, agreeable 
aid deceitful residence! Adieu, theatres, 
honoured by well-praised ignorance, where 
day after dav a thousand absurdities are re- 
peated!” The poct, on his arrival at Car- 
thagena, is reminded by a view of the 
sea, of the glorious exploits of Don John of 
Austria, under whom he had served. While 
he is seeking for a vessel, he sees a light 
boat approach, propelled both by sails and 
oars, to the sound of the most harmonious 
musical instruments. Mercury with his winged 
leet, and his caduceus in his hand, invites 
Cervantes in the most flattering manner to 
embark for Parnassus, whither Apollo has 
summoned all his faithful poets, to protect 
himself by their assistance against the in- 
‘isiod of bad taste. At the same time he ex- 
libits to him the extraordinary construction 
Of the vessel into which he invites him to 
enter, From prow to poop it is composed 

Of verses, the various styles of which 


ole 
jourueyy 


ain ple 


fin would tell. 


entirely 
Ne ee Pe 

a ingewousty represeuted by the different 
Purposes to which they are applied. The 
Spars are made of 
ees c made of long and melancholy 
ar aa the mast, of a prolix song; and the 
let parts of the vessel are formed ina 
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‘ Mercury then presents to Cervantes a 
long catalogue of Spanish poets, and asks 
his advice as to the propriety of admitting or 
rejecting each individual. This question 
gives Cervantes an opportunity of charac- 
terizing the contemporary poets in a few 
brief verses, which at the present day are 
exceedingly obscure. It is often very dif- 
ficult to determine whether his praises are 
ironical or sincere. The poets now arrive 
by enchantment, and crowd into the vessel, 
buta violent tempest overtakes them. In 
the adventures which suceced, the mar- 
vellous 1s mingled with the satirical. The 
names introduced are all of them of unknown 
personages, and the production is obscure, 
and to my apprehension fatiguing. A few 
passages, indeed, notwithstanding — the 
irequent satirical allusions which are scat- 
tered through them, still display many 
poetical charms. The commencement of 
the third canto may be cited as an instance: 
‘ «¢ Smooth-gliding verses were its oars 5 by these 
Impeil’d, the royal galley, fust and light, 
Won her clear course o’er unresisting seas. 
The sails were spread to the extreinest heigit 
Of the tall mast, Of the most delicate 
thought, 
Woven by Love himself, in colours bright, 
The various tissue of those sails was wrought. 
Soft winds upon the poop, with amorous 
force, 
Breath'’d sweetly all, as if they only sought 
To waft that bark on her majestic course. 
The syrens sport around her, as she holds 
Her rapid voyage through the waters hoarse, 
Which, like some snowy garment’s flowing 
folds, 
Roll to and fro; and on the expanse of green, 
Bright azure tints the dazzled eye behoids. 
Upon the deck the passengets are seen 
In converse. These discuss the arts of verse, 
Arduous and nice ; those sing ; and, all be- 
tween, 
Others the dictates of the muse rehearse.” 
‘Cervantes pleads his own cause before 
Apollo, and sets forth the merits of his 
ditferent works with a degree of pride which 
has sometimes been censured. But who 
will not pardon the proud feeling of con- 
scious superiority, which sustains genius 
when sinking beneath the pressure of mis- 
fortune! Who will insist upon humility in 
a man, who, whilst he formed the glory of 
his ave, found himself, in old age and in 
si kness, exposed to absolute want? Was 
it not just that Cervantes, to whom his 
country had denied all recompense, should 
appropriate to himself that glory which he 
felt that he had so truly merited ?’ 
( To be concluded in our next.) 
ore — 
Private Correspondence of William Cowper, 
Esq. with several of his most intunate 
Friends. Now first published, from the 
Originals in the possession of his Kins- 
nan, Juun Jounson, L. L. D. Rector 
of Yaxham with Wellberne, in Norfotk, 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. 727. London, 1824. 
Every fragment from the pen of Cowper is 
a valuable contrifution to the literature of 


nothing was Cowper an ordinary man: his 
delusions had an extravagance in them as 
remarkabie as the ferulity of his poetical 
imagination, or the chastity and force of his 
humour; his works, and, above all, his 
letters, bave the most contrasted mixture of 
the grave and gay, aud of superior excel- 
lence in both: though we had rather read 
one stanza of his John Gilpin, than all the 
breathinys of his melancholy spirit, yet there 
is scarcely a line of his writing we should 
wish expunged from the imperishable re- 
cord that the art of printing has given his 
works, with the exception of that painful 
posthumous narrative of his attempt ou his 
own life, the publication of which we con- 
sidered as highly improper and ill-advised. 
Most of our readers are aware that the 
ample memoir of Cowper, by his ‘friend and 
biographer,’ Mr. Hayley, as he was wont to 
designate himself, contains numerous letters 
written by the poet; and Dr. Johnson, the 
editor of the volumes before us, states that 
the whole of these letters were submitted toe 
the selecting hand of Mr. Hayley. If so, 
and there is no doubt of the truth, Mr. 
Hayley did his friend—very unconsciously 
we are sure—a great injustice. We never 
entertained a very exalted opinion of Mr. 
Hayley’s talents, and he certainly does not 
gain on us by having rejected these let- 
ters, which, as a whole, are superior to 
those he printed as specimens of the epis- 
tolary talents of Cowper; and we thank 
Dr. Johnson aud his publisher for giving to 
the world these negtected remains of one of 
the sweetest bards that ever strung the lyre, 
aud whose prose is much more poetic than 
that of almost any writer with whom we are 
acquainted, 

It is often a great disadvantage in letters 
that they assume too much on the know- 
ledge the parties previously have of events 
aud of each other: but im the letters of 
Cowper, there is a general completeness 
which makes you fully master of the subject 
at once, almost as much so as in those of 
a secretary of state, who wil never reply to 
any letter without first recapitulating its 
terms in his own epistle. What official per- 
sons do in a direct manner, Cowper accom- 
plishes by an almost imperceptble inge- 
nuity, 

The letters of Cowper now published not 
only make us acquainted with his owa cha- 
racter and feelings, but they contain his 
opinion of men and things, the poets and 
politicians of the times; hence they may, 
as the editor observes, be considered, both 
as to opinions and events, as a supplemea- 
tary life of the writer. Rarely, indeed, have 
we taken up a work with so much pleasure, 
or laid it down with so much reluctance ; 
—hbut it will be said our criticism is getting 
into unmixed eulogy, and we therefore pro- 
ceed to support our assertions by a few of 
those oral which a more rigid scrutiny 
than we give them would discover in abua- 
dance. Our first extracts are from letters 
addressed to his friend, Joseph Hill, Esq, 
written at different times; but as we select 





the country, since it displays the riches of his 





Similar manner, 


venius, and the natural sportiveness and 
choly aberrations of ius mind. In 
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only choicé passages, we shall not add the 
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‘Oran Jor, {upon the harp, the fish followed him, I | These met, by order of their respective » aaa 
Whatever you tary thik of the m ter, it! re ily maAve HO design to fiddle you out of | fieers, in. Emberton a per! formed 4 ents of . 
is ne such easyt thing to en p house tor two ! more fish, but if you should esteem my | the manmuvres of a « ody battle, and pity anao! 
peo le. A man cannot al ways rr like th verses worthy of sucha price, though [ sisall frestitl wa sthat this town was taken. Sinn that { wa 
lions in the Tower; and a joint of meat, in | never be so renawned as he was, | shall | T wrot y have again encountered rs and that 
so small a family, is au endless incum- | mrysci’ equally midebted to the muse that | the same intention; and Mr, anenjiets after Me: 
brance. In short, Duever knew howto pity | hetpsmes | rooin for me and Mrs. U nwin, that ws ing MY Kc 
poor housekeepers before; bat now Ll cease | = The following anecdote is related with | might sit and view them at our ease. W ago, as 
to wonder at that polite cast which their ;much quaintness in a letter to Mir. New- | did so, but it did not answer our expects should 9 
occupation usually gives to their counte- | ton :— tion 5 for, before the contest could be de! sank, a! 
nance, for itis really amatter fall of per- ‘ You have never yet perhaps been ma: le cided, the powder on both sides being € Your let 
plexity.’ acquainted with the unfortunate Tom f—'s | pended, the combatants were ob ged one fro 
‘Dear Sepuvs, misadventure. He and tis wife, returning | leave it an undecided contest. If jt a am rival 
Notwithstanding it is so agreeable a thing | from Hanslope Fair, were comiug down possible that when twe great armies spe J have 
to read law lectures to the students of Lyon's | Weston Lane; to wit, themselves, their | the night in expectation of a battle, & thin midable 
Tan, especiaily to the reader himself, T must | horse, and their great wooden panuiers, at | could silently steal away their ammoanitigg | jg an au 
bey leave to waive it. Danby Pickering | ten o'clock at night. The horse, having a] and arms of every kind, what & comedy | that can 
tust be the hap py man; and | heartily | | liv ely imagination and very we: “ nerves, | would it make of that w hich always has such a pig ° 
wish him | joy of his deputyship. As to the fancied he either saw or heard something, | a tragical conclusion ) glories? 
treat, TP think, if it goes before the lecture, it | but has never been able tosay what. A Cowp er sometimes wrote his letters ep. bled by 
‘will be apt to blunt tlre appreheisi on of the sudden fright will impart activity and a} tirely in verse, and two of this class are ip. should | 
students; and if it comes after, it may erase | Momentary vigour, even to lameness itself. | serted—to Mrs. Newton and the Rev, Wi. public : 
from their memories ipressions so newly | Accordingly, he started, and sprang trom | liam Bull. Ina third letter to the Rey, W. than a: 
‘made. {1 coutd wish, therefore, that for | the middle of the road to the side of it, | Unwin, thanking him for some fish, we find fer no | 
P their benefit and behoot, this circumstance | with such surprising alacrity, that he dis- the following :— have pr 
Arh were omitted. But if it be absolutely ne- | mounted the ginge bread baker and bis gin- ‘To the immortal memory of the Halybutt, ence of 
( ‘y cessary, L hope Mr. Sait, or whoever takes | gerbread wife in a moment. Not content- on which I dined this day, permit 
ae the conduct of it, will see that it be ma- | ed with this effort, nor thinking himself yet . Monday, April 26, 1784. melanc 
HA naged with the magety and temperance | Out of danger, he procee ded as fast as he “WW here hast thou floated, in what seas pursued | long, h 
Al becoming so learned a body,’ could to a full gallop, rushed against the | Py pastime? when wast thou an egg new. profita 
yy ‘Dear JOE, gate at the bottom of the lane, and opened | | eid y me a ee ; oe 
. I rejoice with you in your recovery, and | it for himseli, without perceiving that there ne = nga nm CoRR S ENS | pos 
that you have escaped from the hands ofone | was any gate there. Stull he galloped, and | m — ne they might, the overoeaning wings P | that G 
from whose hands you will not always | with a velocity and momentum continually ae mpl — _ as, appeal 
| ds 3 ys |! a were ’ | And in thy minikin and embryo state, benefit 
escape. Death is either the most formid- | increasing, till he arrived in Olney. 1 had | Attach’d to the firm leaf of some salt weed, 
able or the most comfortable thing we have | been in bed about ten minutes, when I] Didst outlive tempests, such as wrung and | ™~ th 
in prospect ou this side of eternity. To be | heard the most uncommon and unaccount- rack’d | which 
brought near to him, and to discern neither | able noise that can be imagined. It was, | The joints of many a stout and gallant bark, | the wi 
of these features in his fac e, would argue a | in fact, occasioned by the clattering of tin | And whelm’d them in the unexplored abyss. | would 
degree of insensibility, of which [will not | pattypans and a Dutch-oven against the Indebted to no magnet aud no chart, ditfers 
‘suspect my friend, whom I know to be a} sides of the panniers, Much gingerbread | Nor under guidance of the polar fire, | 9 
thinking man. You have heen brought | was picked up in the street, and Mr. Lucy’s Thou wast a voyager on BAY CORE, ° ' 
esis Ee the eides of the grave, and you windisae we re beaken all to picces. Lad Grazing at large in meadows submarine, us; D 
fy have been raised again by Him who has the | this been all, it would have been a comedy, Where ‘at Batavia pa CEES we . ve 
Hie keys of the sa a te a opens, and | but we learn ed the mext morning, that nde Above the brine—where Caledonia’s . 7 alacri 
#8 none can shut,—who shuis, and none can | poor woman’s cellar-bone was broken, and ees Sack Ge SReeEe Shee emer 
Ss . ae ’ , I . ? shoots 
| open. I do not forget to return thanks to | she has hardly been able to resume her oc- | fer wondrous causeway far into the main. The 
i ‘Him on your bel: uf, and to pray that your | cupation since, — Wherever thou hast fed, thou little thought'st fro 
bi dife, which Ue has spared, miy be devoted The following are extracts of two letters | And I not more, that I should feed on thee. Qy 
Tir “to his service.’ to the Rev. Mr. Newton :— Peace, therefore, : and good health, and much i 
Re Of the Abbé Raynal, whose history he ‘Olney has seen this day what it never good fish, Out 
j ‘had just been reading, Cowper says,— saw betore, and what will serve it to talk | To him who sent thee! and success, as oft ti 
bi ‘1 admire him as a philosopher, as a | of, [ suppose, for years tocome., At eleven As it descends into the billowy gulf, Pete 
cli writer, as a man of extraordinary intelli- o’clock this morning, a party of soldiers en- To the s: —— drag that caught thee! 1—Fare the wet 
aie gence, and no less extraordinary abilities to | tercd the town, driving before them another |, well. . a | 
r digest it. ‘He is a true patriot. But then | party, who, atter obstinately defending the thy lot thy brethren of the slimy fin : tg 
i” Be ‘ : a 3 , Dupe = “" | Would envy, could they know that thou wast albe 
‘ . ‘ ‘Or ‘ se 9 
he the world is bis country. The frauds and | bridge for some time, were obliged to quit eee, 3 ols 
fe tricks of the cabinet and the counter seem | it, and ran. They ran in very good order To feed a bard, and to be praised in verse. poe 
sh ‘to be equally objects of lis aversion. And, frequently faced about and fired, but we re ‘w.c the 
i; 4 if he had not found that religion too had un- | at last obliged to surrender prisoners ot | An epigram and a letter on Jolin Gilpia nes 
ee dergone a mixture of artifice, in its turn, | war, There has been much drumaing and } must serve us for the present, but we shal tha 
i perhaps he would have been a Christian.’ shouting, much scampering about in the dirt, | return to these volumes :— jer 
ut * * but not an inch ot lace inade in the town, at | If John marries Mary, and Mary alone, 6 in 
ie: The newspaper informs me of the arrival | least at the silverend of it | | Tis a very good mate i hoon Mary and John cer 
of the Jamaica fleet. I hope it imports ° ° m ..lC Pe | Should Jolin wed ascore, oh! the claws and the Ge 
sume pine- -apple plants for me. I have a ‘In my account of the battle fought at | scratches ! oh 
good frame and a good bed prepared to re- | Olney, L laid a saare for your vin ee and | It can’t be a match: "tis a bundle of matches: en 
ceive them. I send you annexed a fable, | succeeded. [ supposed it would have an | ‘To the Rev. John Newton. " 
in which the pine-ap le makes a figure, and | enigmatical appearance, and so it had; but, ‘My pear Frienp, an 
shall be glad if you like the taste of it. Two | like most other riddles, when it comes to be ‘When I received your account of the th 
pair of soles, with shrimps, which arrived | solved, you will find that it was not worth | great celebrity of John Gilpin, I felt mysell - 
“last night, demand my acknowledgments. | the trouble of conjecture.—There are sol- | both flattered and grieved. Being man, 2" h. 
You have heard that when Arion performed diers quartered at Newport and at Olney, | having in my composition all the ingred E 
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ch other men are made, and va- 
ity anjony the rest, it pleased me to retiect | 
‘ ahd a} i 
. + [was ona sudden become so famous, 
at 1 wi ) 
at all the world was busy inquiring | 
and that < \ 
fer me: but the next moment, recollect- 
a | 
former self, and that thirteen years | 


th 





ing My | ’ 
ago, as harmless as Jobn’s history is, | 
should not then have written it, my spirits 


sank, and I was ashamed of my success. 
Your letter was follow ed the next post by 
one from Mr. Unwin. You tell me that I 
am rivalled by Mrs. Bellamy ; and he, that 
I have a competitor for fame, not less for- 


midable, in the learned pig. Alas! what 





1S 
that can suffer a prostitute on one side, and 


a pig on the other, to eclipse his brightest 
iories? ~ I am, therefore, sufficiently bum- 
bled by these considerations; and, unless | 
should hereafter be ordained to engross the | 
public attention by means more magnificent 
than a song, am persuaded that [ shall suf- 
fer no real detriment by their applause. I 
have produced many things, under the influ- | 
ence of despair, which hope would not have | 
permitted to spring. But if the soil of that | 
melancholy, in which [I have walked so | 
long, has thrown up here and there an un- | 
profitable fungus, it is well, at least, that it | 
} 

| 

} 





is not chargeable with having brought forth 
poison. Like you, I see, orthink I can see, 
that Gilpin may have his use. Causes, in 
appearance trivial, produce often the most 
beneficial consequences; and perhaps my 
volumes may now travel to a distance 
which, if they had not been ushered into | 
the world by that notable horseman, they | 
would never have reached. Our temper 
differs somewhat from that of the ancient 
Jews. They would neither dance nor weep. | 
We indeed weep not, if a man mourn unto | 
us; but I must needs say, that, if he pipe, 
we seem disposed to dance with the greatest 


alacrity. Your’s, W. C.’ 
rr meee - 
The Outcasts. A Romance. Translated 


from the German, by Grorce Soane. 

2 vols. pp. 545. London, 1824. 
Ir we speak in terms of higher praise of the 
Outcasts, by the Baroness de la Motte 
Fouque than we did a few weeks aso of | 
Peter Schlemihl, by her husband, we 
assure her ladvship that she owes it more 
to her own talents than to our gallantry ;— 
albeit we pride ourselves in not being de- 
ficient in that quality which as well be- 
comes the preux chevalier of the pen as of 
the sword. The appearance of this ro- 
mance is one of the most opportune events 
that could occur for German literature, 
calculated, as Mr. Soane well observes, to 
; infuse into it a portion of health which it 
certainly wants at present, and teach the 
German romancers to substitute historic 
character and sound thinking for the cant of 
Mysticism and sentiment.’ 





ND WEEKLY REVIEW. 





not the best acquaiated with our character, 
should venture on a subject of English 
history, requiring much local knowledge of 
the manners, and even topograpliy, of the 
country, is certainly a novelty; and that an 
aathor should not fail in such an attempteis 
in itself a literary triawph. We know we 
shall be told that it 1s an imitation of the 
Scottish novels, and we readily adit it; but 
Imitation, even under such disadvantages, 
gives proof of no ordinary share of talents. 
[t is not, however, a parody onthe stories or 
characters of any of these novels. The 
scene is in England, where the author of 


“¢ an author's popularity worth, in a world | Waverley has not been the leust successfal ; 
and it is of an age which be has surround- 


ed, but not yet touched. 


The romance relates to that period of | ' 
happiness untouched, and I might live undis- 


English history immediately succeeding the 
death of Edward Vi., when family in- 
trivues and religious feuds pointed out the 
crown as a prize to be contended for, with- 
out any positive adherence to hereditary 
descent: the lovely, virtuous, and accom- 


plished Lady Jane Grey—the pupil of) 
| weak enough te publicly avow opimions at 


Ascham and the admirer of Plato ;-—this 
lady, who, as Fuller well expresses it, ‘ unit- 
ed the innocency of childhood, the beauty 


of youth, the solidity of middle life, and | 
| Henry ! who does not even respect her an~ 


the gravity of old age, in her eighteenth 
year,’ is the tirst heroine, and one ct the 
earliest victims in the tale. The story be- 
vins with a scene at a country 1in, where 
the bridal procession of Lady Jane and her 
youthful husband, Lord Guiltord Dudley, 
was on its way to Sion Efouse, the mansion 
of the Duke of Northumberland. ‘The 
scene is certainly not. very happy, bat it 


| would require a more intimate knowledge 


than a lady can be expected to obtain, par- 
ticularly a foreigner, to describe the cha- 


_racter of an English inn in the sixteenth 
vy. The title of the romance Is taken | 
| from Catherine, the widow of Charles Bran- 
| don, Duke of Suffolk, and her busband, Sir 
| Richard Bertie, who become outcasts when 
_the fortunes of their house are unfavour- | 
able: 
| been finished when the story commences, 
| While the bridal banquet is continued, in- 
'tellizence reaches. Sion House of the death 


century. 


their courtship has not, however, 


of King Edward. The crown is forced on 


| the reluctant Lady Jane, who is proclaimed 


queen by her ambitious relatives, and con- 
veyed to London. The advocates of Mary 
and Flizabeth are not idle:— 

‘While opinions and actions were thus 
contending for and against the claims of 
Lady Grey, she herself was living in inno- 
cent ignorance, more like a prisoner than a 
queen, in the lofty and splendid chambers 
of the tower. ‘To fix her youthful fancy 
on more pleasant objects, she was allured 
to ber toilet, no less by the vanity of her 
mother, than by the admiring love of her 
young husband, who gazed upon her with 
looks of pride, whilst a Lost of busy women 


Although the title might not lead to such | adorned her beauty wiih the best and the 
an inference, yet our readers need not, by | richest that the fortune of the hour pre- 
this time, to be told that the Outcasts is | sented to the new sovereign. Jane put 
an historical romance, although they may | back her mother’s hand entreatingly :-— 


ave yet to learn that the scene is laid in 


“To what purpose are so many brillant 


England, That a German author, generally ! stones? Whom am I to dazzle with them, 
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when to me there is but one, whose love lk 
would possess without deceitful glitter, or 
cease to live.” 

* As she said this she looked tenderly im 
the eyes of Dudley, while he, sting ona 
stool at her feet, plaved with ber long silk 
tresses, and detained them from the women 
who were binding them up in the fasion 
of the time. 

*“* Child,” said the Lady Francisca, with 
a suppressed sigh, “ you are too ignorant 
of the arms with which you might overcome 
your enemies.” 

** Acain talking of arms and hinting at 
war and enemies, of which my heart knows 
so little, that [ would willingly give up to 
my cousin the crown that has been forced 
on me, it she would ouly leave my qniet 


turbed at Sion House by the side of ny 
Dudley.” 

“Ts it possible !” cried her mother, with 
unrestrained tmdignation. “f lave you so 
litle of the dignity which belongs to noble 
pride? Jane, Jane, let me not think you 
which [ blush—wihich disarm your defen: 
ers, and open the door to insolent preten- 
sions. Shame on the grandchild ot King 
cestor so far as to wish to maintain his me 
heritance before the world.” 

‘* Why do you chide the queen?” cried 
Guilford, starting up proudly from his seat ; 
* None can understand the language of her 
love but he to whom it is directed. Oh! 
the word in her mouth is as comprehensive 
as the feeling which gave it birth. And if 
Jane offers the throne itself to fate, in ex- 
change for that quiet happiness in which 
only ber friend can sympathize, by heavens ! 
it does not express a slight estimation, but 
the highest worth, of a good, which nothing 
on earth can equal, since she proposes it as 
the purchase-price ot love.”’ 

The fate of the unfortunate Jane and her 
husband is well known, and, we might add, 
well told. A short time before her execu- 
tion the Duchess of Sutfolk visited Lady 
Jane in the tower: 

‘The first moments of their interview 
were passed in speechless emotion, and, 
when Jane did speak, it was cnly to ans 
nounce their separation, 

‘« Forgive me, my dear friend, if I now 
part from you; a short time only remains 
to me and Guilford, and I have yet much 
to say to him.” 

‘She crasped Catherine’s hand with a 
beseeching look, when at that moment the 
approaching sound of the sheriff's steps 
froze the blood in her veins —“* My Goa ! 
already !” she murmured; but not another 
syllable escaped her lips. The sheritf an- 
nounced to the young nobleman, that: he 
was to precede his wife in execution, 
Guilford cast an unutterable look at Jane, 
who smiled and gave hima sign that she 


soon follow, upon which he seemed 


solution, and with a 


should 
collect 
stifled cry of agony lit the prison. 

‘Jane sat silently upon the cushion, and 
played with her tresses that flowed in dix 
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order about her neck, but, as if recollecting 
herself, she said to the duchess—** Braid 
up my hair, for my neck must be free, and 
we have no more time to lose.” 

* Catherine essayed the task with trem- 
bling fingers, which Jane tenderly kissed, at 
the same time presenting ber with a ring, a 
birth-day gift from ber grandfather, and 
then remained lost in thought, her hands 
folded, and her eyes fixed constantly upon 
the ground. On a sudden she started up 
to the door, exclaiming, ‘It is time!” 
Her attendants were already there; she 
signed back the duchess, who would have 
followed, aud bade her farewell aloud, but 
added in a whisper, “ Save yourself, for 
here you will not be safe much longer.” 

‘She was now led out, and secmed to 
float away like an angel before the multi- 
tude, which gaped atter her in astonish- 
ment. A young shop-keeper, who had 
bought the black baize that covered the 
scaffold, was taken home for dead at her 
sight. Nonecould bear the moving tones 
ot her voice when slie addressed the people, 
in the innocent contession of childisii weak- 
ness allowing her own error and the justice 
of her punishment, and calling on the citi- 
zens of London to be faithful to their 
queen, A thousand tears were shed, but 
no arm stirred to save her.’ 

With the death of Lady Jane Grev the 
story, strictly speaking, of the Outcasts—the 
Duchess of Suffolk and Sir Richard Bertic 
—commences They escape to Flauders, 
where they mect with imbhospitality, and 
are driven trom place to place without a 
friendly refuge beimy oifered to them. On 
their way to the coast they find a child, 
which they take with them. Without 
pursuing the narrative at Jeagth, we shall 
observe thatthe duchess gave birth to a 
son, who is called Peregrive ; with this 
child, and their protegée, Sir Richard and 
his lady escape to the court of the King of 
Poland, where they reman until Elizabeth 
ascends the throne. Peregrine returus, and 
receives from the Gueen the ancient ude 
of Lord Willoughby; he afterwards serves 
with his father in the Netherlands ; and, on 
returning home, is appointed governor of 
Berwick; he marries a Freneh lady. The 
child found by the duchess is called Roso- 





mond, and proves to be the daughter of | 


Lady Jane Grey; she is married to a Count 

de Tholouse. There is also an episode of 

an adventure to carry off Mary Stuart, which 
is neither remarkable tor its appropriateness 
nor merit ;—but the romance is a clever 
production, though some of the scenes 
are rather tedious. 

——-H4#@ po —_ 

Researches in the South of Treland, illus- 
trative of Scenery, Architectural Remains, 
and the Manners and Superstitions of the 
Peasantry. 4to. pp, 293. London, 1824. 

Trion politics have been at all times a very 

ticklish subject, and, with the exception of 

a narrative of the events at Wextord, in the 

‘98,’ as a Scotchman would cal! the last 

rebellion, written by a lady, and added as 

an appendix, Mr. Croker has had the good 
sense to avoid them, The researclics of 








this author are of a less extensive nature 
than they at first seem, though multifarious 
enough, certainly: his topographical de- 
scriptions relate almost exclusively to 
Munster, and his sketches of L[rish manners 
alenot only those of the very humblest class, 
but they are often bighly coloured. Every 
person has heard of bad roads in Ireland, 
and nota few have seen the caricature of 
[rish posting, in which the application of a 
red-hot poker to the jaded horse is necessary 
before he willstart; and therefore we feel lit- 
tle relish for the ‘Irish break-down’ of Mr. 
Croker, however dramatic he may render it. 
With these exceptions, we consider Mr. 
Croker’s work a very charming volume: he 
has investigated the architectural remains 
of Ireland very minutely, drank deep of the 
legendary lore of the country, and studied 
the names and peculiarities of her population 
with much care; the result is one of the 
best works that has appeared on the subject. 
[lis sketch of the [rish character bears the 
lnprint of genuineness, 

‘The present Irish character is a coim- 
pound of strange and apparent incon- 
sistencies, where vices and virtues are sv 
unhappily blended, that it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish or separate them. Llasty in forming 


opinions avd projects,—tardy in carrying } 


them into eifect, they are often relinquished 
before they have arrived at maturity, and 
are abandoned for others as vague and in- 
definite. An Irishman is the sport of his 
feelings: with passions the most violent and 
sensitive, he is alternately the child of de- 
spondency or levity; bis joy or his grief has 
no mediuu; he loves or he hates: and, 
hurried away by the ardent stream of 
alicated fancy, naturally enthusiastic, he is 
guilty of a thousand absurdities. ‘These ex- 
tremes of temperament Giraldus Cambreusis 
has correctly depicted when he says, Wien 
they (the [rish) be bad, you shall no 
where meet with worse ; if they be good, 
you can hardly tiad better.” With a mind 
inexhaustible in expedients to defeat diti- 
culties, and act as a substitute for the con- 
veniences of lite, which poverty denies, 
the peasant is lively in intellect, ardent 
In disposition, and robust in frame; nor 
dves he readily despond under disaster, 
or yield to obstruction, but moves 
ward 
crest anda warm heart; with a love of 
combat and of inebriation, be 1s fond of ex- 
citement and amusement of any nature,” 
‘The virtues of patience, of prudence, 


and of industry, seldom are included in the | 


composition of an Trishman. He projects 
gigantic scheies, but wants perseverance to 
realize any work of magnitude; bis con- 
ceptions are grand and vivid, but his exe- 
cution is feeble and indoleat; be is witty 
and unprudent, and will dissipate the hard 
earninus of to-day, regardless of to-morrow ; 
an appeal imade to his heart is seldom un- 
successful ; and he is venerous with an un- 
Inquiring and profuse liberality. 

‘Poor, proud, and sensitive, the Irish 
character is one to excite our pity, were 
not those feelings in some measure deadencd 
by the counteraction of others; and yet no 


for- | 
in bis rugged course, with elevated | 
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doubt can be entertained of their innate ¢ 

istence, In communicating with the 4 
santry, every account given by them js ia 
strain of hyperbole, 1 have heard the re 
sident of a mud cabin speak with Pertecg 
assurance of his “* drawing room,” an apart. 
ment in the roof, to which he ascends by 


means of a ladder; and the foot-wa, 


through his half acre of cabbage-garden, has | 


become the * road through his farm,” Asa 
fair specimen of what Mr. Bush not unaptly 
terms “ Hibernian importance,” perhaps | 
may be excused for the well-known answer 
‘Timber and fruit,” given from a coastigs 
vessel freighted with birch brooms and 
potatoes, when hailed by a revenue cruize 
off Cork harbour, to ascertain her cargo, 

‘A love of drinking, which is said to beg 
prevailing passion with the [rish, may rea. 
dily be aseribed to a variety of causes; to 
a uatural fondness of excitement, to convi. 
vial teclings, or the extravagant notions, too 
generaily encouraged, of universal hospita- 
lity. Added to the causes already enume 
rated, the cheap rate at which illicit spirit is 
sold in Treland, and the facility of procuring 
this poteat Leverage, which coines 

‘From a still, 
Just under the hill, 

Where the eye of the gauger saw it not,’ 
are strony temptations to indulgence ; and, 
wideed, the patrons, or meetings on saint 
days, equal, if not exceed, the riot of ao 
ancient Bacchanalia. 

‘A peasant, alter suffering from the ill 
consequences of intoxication, will often for- 
swear liquor of any kind for a given period; 
or will take an oath not to taste spirits 
within a certain barony, or “ 1» any house,” 
or * either in or out of a house ;” and, though 
these vows are sometimes religiously ob- 
served, yet are they as frequently avoided 
by various and amusing stratagenis: for ur 
stance, a man will walk ten miles, with the 
whiskey in his hand, until arrived without 
the prescribed boundary; or, in the second 
case, drink it in the oven air; and, even 
where he has pledged himseifto drink “ ner 
ther in nor out of a house,” his ingenuity 
has devised a mode of doing so, with one 
foot within the door and the other without; 
and, when he swears by all he considers 
holy, to drink “ not a drop at all at all,” he 
surmounts his difliculty by eating the bread 
he has sopped in “the cratur.”’ 

The Irish peasants manifest a singular at- 
tachment to particular burial-places, aud 
Mr. Croker relates many instances of UIs, 
as well as some curious particulars relating 
to Irish funerals generally :— 

‘An easy death and a fine funeral” 1s 2 
proverbial benediction amongst the lower 
orders in [reland. ‘Throughout life the pee 
sant isaccustomed to regard the manner aut 
place of his interment as matters of thegreal 
est lnportance ; “tu be decently put ii the 
earth, along with his own people,” is the wish 
most t.equently and fervently expressed by 
him. When advanced in life, it is usual, 
particularly with those who are destitutea? 
iriendiess, to deny themselves the commer 
necessaries of life, and to hoard up eve’. 
thiile they can collect for the expense . 
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eS ; 
and funeral. Looking forward to 
heir death as a gala given to them by their 
“equaintances, every possible preparation | 
a 2 Ag ial. 
° ve for rendering it, as they cousider, | 
«creditable ;” their shroud and burial dress | 
| 


their wake 


are often provided many years before they 
are wanted ; nor will the owners use these 
sarments whilst liviny, though existing in 
the most abject state of wretcheaness and 
rags, It is not unusual (o see even the 
tombstone in readiness, and Jeaning avainst 
the cabin wall, a perpetual 6 memento 
mori,” that must meet the eye of its pos- 
sessor every time he crosses his threshold. 

‘A remarkable instance occurred notlong 
since. An old beggar woman, who died near 
the city of Cork, requested that her body 
might be deposited in W lite Church burial- 
cround. Her daughter, who was without the 
means to obtain a hearse or any other mode 
of conveyance, determined herself to un- 
dertake the task, and, having procured a 
rope, she fastened the cofiin on her back, 
and, after a tedious Journey of more than 
ten miles, fulfilled her motier’s request.’ 

‘An Irish funeral procession will present 
to the English traveller a very novel and 
singular aspect. The cottin 1s carried on an 
open hearse, with a canopy supported by 
four pillars, not unlike the car used at Lord 
Nelson's funeral; it is adorned with several 
devices in gold, and drawn by four horses, 
and is, perhaps, more impressive to the be- 





raised by a thousand voices, On a closer 
view, the aged nurse is seen sitting on the 
hearse beside the cothn, with her body bent 
over it; heractions dictated by the most 
violent grief, and her head completely en- 
veloped in the deep hood of her large cloak, 
which falls in broad and heavy folds, pro- 
ducing altegether a must mysterivus and 
awful fyvure. 


being considered symbolic of their faith, 


soul of their departed chief. 

‘The [rish funeral how] is notorious, and, 
although this vociferous expression of grief 
is on the decline, there is still, in the less 
civilized paris of the country, a strong at- 


be found who are keeners, or mourncrs, for 
the dead by profession. 

‘Having a curiosity to hear the keen 
more distinctly sung than over a corpse, 
when itis accompanied by a wild and inar- 
ticulate uproar as a chorus, I procured an 


skill in keening, to recite for me some of 
these dirges. This woman, whose name 
was Harringten, led a wandering kiad of 
life, travelling from cottage to cottage about 


ov charity, found every where not merely a 
welcome, but had numerous invitations, on 





holder than the close caravan-like couvey- 
ance used in England; but what is gained 
it solemnity, by the principal feature, 1s 
suddenly destroved by the incongruity of 
the rest of the train, generally composed of 
afew postchaises, the drivers in their daily 
costume of a long great coat and slouched 
hat. In addition to these, I have seen a 
gig, in which the clergyman (I imagine, by 
his being equipped in a white scarf and hat- 
band) drove a friend; afterwards came a 
crowd of persons of all descriptions on foot. 
No noise, no lamentations were to be heard; 
but the figure in the flowing white scarf 
brandishing his whip, gave it, at a little dis- 
tance, very much the elfect of an election- 
eering procession. 

‘The open hearse !s common throughout 


Ireland, and that used by the poorer classes | 


becomes perfectly grotesque, from the bar- 
barous paintings of saints and angels with 
which it is bedizened. The concourse of 
persons who attend the funeral of an opu- 
lent farmer, or a resident landlord, is pro- 
digious, Not only those to whom the de- 
ceased was known, but every one who meets 
the procession, turns to accompany it, let 
his laste be ever so vreat, fur a mile or two, 
as nothing IS accounted more unlucky or 
uniriendly, than to neglect doing so. 

‘The funeral of a gentleman acknow- 
edged asthe head of a clan (now an event 
Ot rare occurrence, and almost solely con- 
Dned to the county erry) is one of those 
sights it is impossible to behold without 
feeling sublime sensations. The vast mul- 
titade, winding through some romantic 
etile, or trailing along the base of a wild 
anton, while the chorus of the death- 

& Coming fittully upon the breeze, is 





had collected, and could repeat. Her me- 
mory was, indeed, extraordinary; and the 


which she translated from the Irish into 


almost incredible. Before she commenced 
probably the begianing of each stanza, to 
assure herself of the arrangement, with her 


and forwards, as if keeping time to the m@a- 
sure of the verse. 


voice 
tones, 
saves were delivered, proved her perfect 
comprehension and strong feeling of the 
subject; buther eyesalways continued shut, 
perhaps to prevent interruption to her 


any surrounding object.’ 
Mr. Croker gives four of these keens, 





and we select one of them, composed on 
| Sir Richard Cox, the historian, who died in 
| 1773:— 
| ¢ My love and darling, though I never 
was in your kitchen, yet [ have heard an 
exact account of it. The brown roast mext 
continually coming from the fire; the black 
boilers continually boiling; the cock of the 
_beer-barrel for ever running; aud if even a 
| score of men came in, no person would in- 
quire their business; but they would give 
thein a place at your table, and let them eat 
what they pleased, nor would they bring a 
 billis the morning to them. 
‘* My love and friend, I dreamed 
through my morning slumbers, that your 





a 


castle fell into decay, and that no person re- 
mained in it, The birds sung sweetly no 
louver, nor there leaves upon the 
bushes: all was silence and decay !—the 
dream told me that our beloved man was 
lost to us—ihat the noble horseman was 
goue! the renowned ‘Squire Cox! 

‘* My love and darling, you were nearly 


were 





‘Then at every cross-road, such roads | 


there isa general halt; the men uncover | 
their heads, and a prayer 1s offered up for the | 


tachment to the custom, and many may vet | 


elderly woman, who was renowned for her | 


the country, and, though in fact subsisting | 
account of the vast store of Irish verses she | 


clearness, quickness, and elegance, with | 
By ! , ; 
Luglish, though unable to read or write, 1s 


repeating, she mumbled for a short time, | 


eyes closed, rocking her body backwards | 


She then began in a kind | 
of whining recitative, but, as she proceed- | 
ed, and as the composition required it, her | 
assumed a variety of deep and fine | 
and the energy with which many pas- | 


thoughts, or her attention being engaged by | 


I related to the Lord of Clare and to O’Dono- 
van of Bawnlehan; to Cox with the blue 
|eves and to Townsend of White Court. 
‘Tes is the appointed day for your funeral, 
and yet Il see none of thein coming to place 
| even a grecnu sod over you”’’ 
| Trish superstitions, on which Mr. Croker 
dwells at some length, do not differ essen- 
tially trom those of Scotland at the present 
| day, or of England two centuries ago. We 
shall, therefore, pass them over, to misert a 
| description of the scenery in the neighbour- 
| hood of Killarney:— 
/ §€ The beauties of this celebfated spot 
have been so often and so fully deseribed, 
_as to render any thing I could say on the 
' subject superfluous. Although the noble 
expanse of water, and the vast hills that 
tower in great strength and pridg, excite 
general admiraliou, to me the great magic 
of Killarney has cver been its seclusion and 
retirement, The quietude of sequestered 
dells, still glassy lakes, and over-banging 
woods dipping into the water, is unbroken, 
| aud the silent spirit of the place diffuses a 
| profound tranquillity over the senses. 
| © The shore of Mucrass Lake is perhaps 
_the most romautic. Worn by the action of 
the water into numerous grotesque caves, 
i that repuse beneath the leafy gloom of 
luxuriant trees, every irregularity out of 
‘which fancy has imaged forth is referred 
with a marvellous tale to O'Donoghue, and 
each object receives a local importance 
from antiquated legend. Nor should. the 
less trodden. shore of Glengarriff, about 
ten miles from Bantry, and seated at the 
head of that bay, remain unexplored by ad- 
mnirers of the * magnificently rude” 1n na- 
ture, to whose attention it ay be recome- 
mended without fear of disappointing their 
most sanguine expectations. 
| © The oak of Ireland +has long been fa- 
mous. Popular tracition not only derives 
the cudgel of every Pat, or as it is igura- 
tively termed, ¢ his sprig of Shillela,’ from 
woods of that name in the county of Wick- 
_low, butalso the reof of Westminster Hall, 
and other buildings of the same age; the 
timbers which support the leads of hing’s 
College, Cambridge, built in 1444, as well 
| as the roof of Henry Vil.*s Chapel, in 
Westminster Abbey, are said to be of 
Irish oak ; and to these may be added the 
wainscoted chambers of the Royal LAbrory 
at Paris, founded in 1365, by Charles V. 
An extensive purchase of the timber of 
Shillela was made in Charles I1.’s time by 
the Dutch, to pile the ground en which 
the Stadt House is built; and pipe staves 
were largely exported about that period 
from Dublin to London,’ 
One or two anecdotes of Irish 
and Irish bulls, and we have done: 
‘Did you give the horses a feed of oats 
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at the village where we stopped to sketch? 
inquired one of my fellow-travellers of the 


driver, who for the last three or four miles | 


had with much exertion urged on the 
jaded hacks.’ 


«« T did not, your honour,”’ was his re- | 
ply, ‘* but sure and they know I proinised | 


them a good one at Limerick.” 
‘ Riding once in company with a poor 
farmer from Cork to Mallow, I advise 


him to quitken the pace of his steed, as | 


the evening was closing in, and the lurid 
appearance of the sky foreboded a storm. 

‘ “ Sure then that [ would with the 
greatest pleasure in life for the honour 
] have out of your company, sir; but | 
promised the baste to Jet him walk, and | 
never would belie myself to any one, 
much less to a poor creature that carries 
me—for, says the baste to me, I’m tired, 
as good right I have, and I'll not go a step 
faster—and you won't make me—I scorn 
it, says I, so take your own way.” 

Many curious anecdotes are related re- 
specting the discovery of the mine of 
amethysts, which caused a great sensation in 
Cork, and induced some jewellers to spe- 
culate largely in them. ‘The _ follow- 
ing is an amusing hoax connected with the 
subject :— 

‘A lump of sugar-candy was procured 
by two or three of those mortals who are 
fond of enjoying a laugh at the expense 
of others, and carefully bedaubed with 
clay, through which the delicate glisten- 
ing points of its crystals projected. ‘This 
being placed inthe hands of a boy well 
instructed in his part, was offered for sale 
to a lapidary, who had, for some days pre- 
vious, eageily bougnt up every amethyst 
brought into his shop. ‘* Some of them 
find purple stones,” said the boy, with an 
air of simplicity, *‘ but here is a yellow 
stone, and I’ll not sell it under a guinea:”’ 
the bargain was soon struck, the money 
paid, and the lapidary, imagining he had 
obtained a fine topaz, and rejoicing in his 
good fortune, hastened to throw it into a 
basin of water, to soften theclay which con- 
cealed its lustre. His astonishment and 
dismay weie somewhat great on finding the 
gem dissolved, and the muddy water deli- 
cately sweetened !—but all was not lost— 
he received an invitation that evening to a 
supper provided with his guinea, and, on 
the entrance of a bow] of punch, was asked 
if he did not usually swecten it with ‘syrup 
of topaz.” Finding the laugh against him, 
he had no resource but to join init with the 
best grace he could.’ 

Our extracts will show that Mr. Croker 
has been more fortunate than the jeweller, 


and that he has really found many gems | 


in Jreland, a few of which will sparkle in 
our pages. 
—— +a 
Scenes in the Morea; or, a Sketch of the 
Life of Demetrius Argyri. 8vo. pp. 223. 
London, 1824. 


WueEwn we say that Scenes inthe Morea isas | 


much of a romance as any of the produc- 
tions of the author of Waverley, we mean 


| its real character, and thus prevent our 
' readers from being disappointed, as we were, 
when we found it a work of imagination, 
and not a narrative of facts: we do not 
| mean to say that there is no such person as 
Demetrius Argyri, though we doubt it; or 
that the author was never in the Morea, 
though that is also questionable; but facts 
and fictions are so blended, that we confess 
| we cannot unravel them. An eye-witness of 
the glorious struggles now waging by the 
Greeks need not, however, have been under 
the necessity of drawing on his imagination, 
for there have been scenes in the Morea 
which claim an eternal record. The gal- 
lantry displayed by a Marco Botzari or a 
Mauvrocordato, and their valiant followers, 
form atheme worthy of the historian; and 
the exertions of this brave people, who, un- 
aided, have thrown off the Turkish yoke, 
should not pass unhonoured with a niche in 
history. In a short time they have taken 
from the Turks all their fortresses, in- 
cluding Tripolitza, Argos, Coron, Modon, 
Napolidi Romania; and Patras, their last 
strong hold is also believed to have fallen. 
The Greeks will now, therefore, have lei- 
sure to turn to the internal regulation of 
their affairs, without the necessity of em- 
ploving all their force in offensive ope- 
rations, Such are the real scenes in the 
Morea: now for these of Demetrius Argyri, 
whose personal adventures form the basis 
of his work; and some of them are roman- 
tic enough. 

Demetrius describes himself as the son 
of a respectable merchant at Calamata, and 
that he visited Germany, studied at Leipsic 
and Vienna, then proceeded to England, 
where he resided three years, principally at 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and made himself acquainted with the 
laws, constitution, and goverument. He 
does not dwell on these subjects, for at page 
11 we find him returned to Calamata, and 
in love. Heis sent on a commercial mission 
to Patras, and encounters perils by land 
and by sea—dread of pirates on shore 
and actualrencontres onthe ocean. During 
his absence, his much-loved Theodosia, and 
her brother Basil, had been carried off by 
his cousin Nicolia Argyri, who treacher- 
ously endeavoured to supplant Demetrius 
in her affections. Nicolo goes over to the 
Turks, and Demetrius joins the stendard of 
his countrymen, under a Mainote chief: aa 
engagement cnsues, in which Demetrius 
throws some rockets among the Turks, who 
are defeated; and their leader, Ismael Bey, 
falls by the hands of our youug soldier. At 
Maina, he finds the most active preparations 
making for defence :— 

‘The determined spirit of resistance to 
ithe enemy, that pervaded the people of 
| Maina, was not contined to the male popu- 
lation alone, for [ was surprised to tind that 
/the women, to the number of four thousand, 
‘had placed themselves under Constantina, 
| the daughter of Mavromouni, and now ap- 
peared each armed with a rifle, pistols, and 
| a dagger, all of which weapons they could 
‘use with as much dexterity and effect as 





not to detract from its merits, but to show | their sons, their husbands, and their bro- 
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thers, whose dangers in the cause of libert 
they were prepared to share. The appear 
ance of these amazons was imposing jp the 
extreme, Constantina herself, young, 
and euthusiastic, formed an object on Which 
the eye dwelt with wonder and aduniratioy 
The person of this heroine was tall and 
elegant; her mien grand and noble, rather 
than graceful; her countenance dignified 
and majestic ; while lier eye, dark, keen, and 
penetrating, expressed greatness of soul 
and seemed calculated to read the hearts 
and intentions of all those who came with- 
in its glance. She wore a vest of green ye. 
vet, which, like her gown, was richly em. 
broidered. Her mantle, of the richest crip. 
son velvet, was covered with a profusion of 
superb embroidery, and edged with ermine, 
Her cap, or rather coronet, composed of 
the same material, was also richly deco. 
rated with gold embroidery, and her whole 
costume wore the splendour and magni. 
cence of royalty. She remaiued nearly the 
whole day in the open air, animating her 
countrymen to deeds of valour in the aps 
proaching conflict, and animated in_ her 
turn by their frequent and enthusiastic pro- 
tessions of self-devotion to the cause of 
Greece. After one of their ardent sallies 
of patriotism, she said, “This contest will 
require all your bravery, all your fortitude, 
all your perseverance In its support ; it will 
put all your professions of sel{-devotion to 
the test; but I have no fear for the result, 
convinced that your bravery and_ firmness, 
the intrepidity of vour character, and the 


’ ardent, 


justice of your cause, will give you ade- 


cided superiority over the enemy, though he 
surpass your numbers in a fourfold degree. 
It is just such a contest as your ancestors 
would have contemplated with delight, as 
affording them a glorious field for emulation 
and prowess. Let me exhort you to bear in 
mind that you are their descendants, their 
countrymen; Jet me exhort you to keepin 
continual recollection their deeds of valour 
and of victory, and to vie with each other in 
emulating their glorious example. The vast 
canopy of heaven scarcely exhibits a greater 
number of refulgent ornaments than do the 
brilliant pages of the Grecian annals, decked 
with the names of heroes whose patriotista 
and courage preserved the freedom and up- 
held the glory of their country, and whose 
virtues have commanded, for ages, the 
applause and admiration of every civilized 
nation in the world. Such is the ex 
pectation, such are the hopes which I cherish 
of your patriotism and your valour; and, 
whenever the day of trial may arrive, may 
my hopes be realized, and my expectation 
fulfilled, That I am justified in forming thrs 
high opinion of you none can doubt, for™ 
the veins of the Mainiotes flows the blood of 
Lacedemon, and her modern sons, retaipilg 
the intrepid bravery of their forefathers, will, 
like them, be ready to a man to sacrifice 
their iives in the glorious cause of liberty 
and national independence.” The deep toné 
of voice, the commanding and dignified a 
with which she addressed her assemble 

countrymen, impressed every one with awe 
and respect for the character of this hercle 
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ale—her tones thrilled our very souls—) 
ve there was scarcely a man who 
who did not instantly resolve to 
and only felt desirous that, in 
ial, Constantina should be 
his deeds of courage, 


fem 
and 1 belie 
heard her, 
act the hero, 
the hour of trl 
26S 

enabled to hoor ¢ 
valour, and intrepidity: . | 

Another engagement ensues, In which the 

é a . . Zs } 
Turks are again defeated, and Basil and 
Theodosia liberated; and the union of the | 
jatter with Demetrius finishes his story, | 
and his military exploits, for the present at | 
least, though he assures us he will again take | 
the field. The story 1s rather well writren, 
and many of the adventures are interesting. 
The more serious parts are somewhat re- 
lieved by the blundering of a Mr. Escher, a | 
German antiquary; but the attempt at hu- 
wour is not very successful. 

—— +O pe - 


The Book of the Church. By Dr. Soutury, 

(Concluded from p. 102.) 
Ix our preceding notices of this work, we 
have given an account of some of the most 
prominent martyrs of the reign of Mary, 
with the exception of Cranmer, Latimer, 
and Ridley, whose lives and conduct at the 
stake are well known. Mary was not, how- 
ever, the only English sovereign who burnt 
people for the sake of religion. Her father 
had done this before her, aud we blush to 
acknowledge that the otherwise glorious 
reign of Elizabeth was not without this taint, 
or even that of the Scottish Solomon, James 
the First. 

Dr. Southey, threughout the whole of 
these volumes, manitests a strong hostility to 
the Roman Catholics,—so strong, indeed, as 
to have the appearance of intolerance; but, 
although he contends that the English and 
French Jesuits formed several conspiracies 
to get Queen Elizabeth deposed or assassi- 
nated, in order to place Mary Queen of 
Scots on the throne, yet he cendemns her 
death as an act that can neither he excused 
nor palliated. He also makes a some- 
what ill-timed boast of the church and the 
queen being clear of persecution, as regards 
the Catholics—a lenity rather of policy per- 
haps than principle, for the same spirit 
Which burnt Anabaptists would have con- 
demned the Catholics, had not they been so 
formidable as to render such a measure 
dangerous: nor does he reprobate in 
such strony terms as it deserves the cruelty 
of Elizabeth towards the Anabaptists. He 
Says,— 

‘No church, no sect, no individual even, 
had yet professed the principle of toleration ; 
Msomuch that, when the English bishops 
proposed that certain incorrigible Arians 
and Pelagians should be confined in some 
castle in North Wales, where they were 
to be secluded from all intercourse with 
Others, and to live by their own labour, till 


they were condemned as heretics: one su” 
mitted ty an acknowledgment of error, eight 
were sent out of the country; but two, who 
were deemed pre-eminently impious, were 
delivered to the flames. The goud old mar 
tyrologist, whom Elizabeth, with becoming 


_ reverence, used always to call Father Fox, in- 


terceded for these poor wretches, and ad- 
dressed tothe queena Latin letter in their be- 
half. He did notask that such fanatical sects 
should be tolerated ; nothing, he said, could be 
more absurd than their foul and portentuus 
errors; they were by no means to be en- 


dured, but to be repressed by fit correction. 


But that the living bodies of these miserable 


creatures should be destroyed by fire and 
flame raging with the strength of pitch aod 


sulphur,—this, he said, is more conformable 
to the cruelty of the Romanists, than to the 
Gospel. ‘* My nature is such (and this I say 
of myself foolishly, perhaps, but truly) that 
[can hardly pass by the shambles where 
cattle are slaughtered, without an inward 
sense of pain and repugnance. And with 
my whole heart I admire and venerate the 
mercy of God for this, that, concerning 
those brute and humble creatures, who were 
formerly offered in sacrifice, le provided 
that they should not be burnt, until their 
blood had been poured out at the foot of the 
altar. Whence, in exacting just punish- 
ment, we may learn that every thing must 
not be permitted to severity ; but that the 
asperity of rigour should be tempered with 
clemency. Wherefore, if [ may venture so 
far, I entreat your excellent Majesty, for 
Christ’s sake, that the life of these miserable 
creatures may be spared, if that be possible, 
(and what is there which is not possible, in 
such cases, to your Majesty ?)—at least 
that this horror may be prevented, and 
changed into some other kind of punish- 
ment. There is imprisonment, there are 
chains, there is perpetual exile, there are 
branding and stripes, and even the gibbet ; 
this alone I earnestly deprecate, that you 
would not suffer thelfires of Smithtield, which, 
under your most lappy ‘tIspices, have slept 





so long, to be again rekindled.” He con- 
cluded by praying, if he could obtain no 
more, that a month or two might at least be 
eranted him, during which it might be tried 
whether God would give them grace to re- 
cover from their perilous errors, lest, with 
the loss of their bodies, their souls also 
should be in danger of everlasting destruction. 
Alas, the latter petition was all that he ob- 
tained! A month’s reprieve was granted : 
and the poor creatures remaining firm in 
their notions, then suffered the cruel death 
to which they had been condemned. The 
excuse which has been offered is,—*‘ that 
Elizabeth was necessitated to this severity, 
who having formerly executed some traitors, 
if now sparing these blasphemers, the world 
would condemn her, as being more earnest 
in asserting her own safety than God’s 





they should be found to repent their errors, 
this was an approach to it which the age was 
not prepared to bear. Some Anabaptists 
from Holland were apprehended; their wild 
Opinions, and still more their history, had 
placed this unhappy sect, as it were, under 


honour.” A miserable excuse; but it shows 
how entirely the execution of the Seminarists 
was regarded as the punishment of treason. 
Against this crime Father Fox appears to 
'have been the only person who raised his 


the ban of society wherever they appeared : | voice.’ 





Our author is still more lenient to James 
the First, and does not record the names of 
his victims,—for he had victims, Bartholomew 
Legate and Edward Wightman, who were 
both burnt to death. Dr. Southey’s cha- 
racter of James is quite at variance with all 
préconceived opinions of that monarch, 
and totally unsupported by his conduct. Of 
Charles 1., Cromwell, and the Puritans, he 
makes a better estimate :— 

* They who accuse Charles of seeking to 
bring back the Romish superstitfon, and of 
systematic duplicity, perceive not how, in 
recording this acknowledged fact, they tho- 
roughly disprove their own slanderous accusa- 
tion. Pressed as he was by foes who held hin 
In captivity, and beset by weak ortreacherous 
friends, he continued firm upon this great 
point. The queen, who had always been 
an unfortunate adviser, and too often an evil 
one, urged him to give up the church; for 
this would have been as much a subject of 
triumph to the Romanists as to the secta~ 
rians. But Charles was not to be shaken; 
he rested upon his coronation oath, and 
upon his own deliberate and well-grounded 
conviction that episcopacy was the form of 
church government which had been handed 
down tous from the apostles. To those 
who pressed him with arguments, he answered 
with sound learning, and soundjudgment, and 
the strength of truth; and to his ill-advising 
friends he replied that his conscience was 
dearer to him than his crown. ‘To this de- 
termination he adhered in the extremity of 
Lis fortune. 

‘The Puritans, unable to obtain the 
king’s consent, proceeded in this, as they 
had done in so many other acts of iniquity, 
upon their own usurped authority. They 
had already abolished episcopal jurisdiction ; 
they now abolished the rank and order, and 
confiscated all their rights and possessions, 
The spoils they shared among themselves 
and their adherents, by lavish grants, or 
such sales as were little more than nominal. 
Sir Arthur Hazlerigg secured so large a 
portion that he was called the Bishop of 
Durham. Dr. Cornelius Burges, also, one 
of the most active of the puritan divines in 
kindling the rebellion, became a large pur- 
chaser, though he had formerly maintained 
that it was utterly unlawful to convert such 
endowments to any private persons’ profit. 
Loudly, indeed, as the puritanical clergy had 
declaimed against the wealth and power of 
the bishops, they had shown themselves far 
from indifferent to either when they had 
brought them within their reach. ‘ Setting 
sail to all winds that might blow gain mto 
their covetous basoms,” they took all they 
could get, not scrupling to hold, at the same 
time, masterships in the university, lecture- 
ships in the citv, and one, two, or more, of 
the best livings, from which the lawful in- 
cumbents had been turned out with their 
families to starve, if they could not obtain 
their fifths from these hard-hearted iutruders, 
Nor bad the bishops ever claimed half the 
power in spiritual or temporal affairs which 
these men exercised. ‘The temper of the 





episcopal chure); had become wisely tolerant. 
' It required conformity from its ministers, 
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but carried on no war against the con- 
sciences of men; the clamour which had 
been raised with most effect against the 
hierarchy, was for not exerting the rigour of 
the law against the Papists. The Puritans 
meddled with every thing. They abolished 
may-poles, and they prohibited servants and 
children from walking in the fields on the 
Sabbath day. They appointed the second 
Tuesday in every mouth for reasonable re- 
creation, all holidays having becn suppressed; 
and they passed an ordinance by which 
eight heresies were made punishable with 
death upon the first offence, unless the of- 
fender abjured his errors, and irremissibly 
if he relapsed. Sixteen other opinions were 
to be punished with imprisonment til the 
offender should find sureties that he would 
maintain them no more. Among these 
were the belief in purgatory, the opinion 
that God might be worshipped in pictures 
or inages, free will, universal restitution, 
and the sleep of the soul. Their laws also 
for the suppression of immorality were 
written with blood.’ 

* Such edicts were of no avail; the men 
who enacted them had destroyed the 
principle and habit of obedience. In the 
course of unerring retribution, the prime 
movers of the rebellion were thrust from 
their abused station by men more audacious 
and more consistent in guilt. After the 
murder of the king, change followed change, 
but no change brought stability to the 
~ State, or repose to the nation, not even when 
the supreme and absvlote authority was 
usurped by a man who, of all others, was 
the most worthy to have exercised it, had 
it lawfully devolved upon him. Cromwell 
relieved the country from Presbyterian in- 
tolerance; and he curbed those fanutics 
who were for proclaiming King Jesus, that, 
as lis saints, they might divide the land 
amonystthemselves, But it requiredall his 
strength to do this, and to keep down the 
spirit of political and religious fanaticism, 
when his own mind, by its constitutional 
strength, had shaken off both diseases. 
then saw and nnderstood the beauty, and 
the utility, and the necessity of those esta- 
blishments, civil and ecclesiastical, over the 
ruins of which he had made his way to power; 
and gladly would he have restored the mo- 
narchy and the episcopal church. But he 
was deterred from the only practicable course 
less by the danger of the attempt, than by 
the guilty part which he had borne in the 
king's fate; and at the time when Europe 
regarded him with terror and admiration as 
the ablest and most powerful potentate of 
the age, he was paying the bitter penalty of 
successful ambition, consumed by cares and 
anxieties and secret fears, and only pre- 
served from all the horrors of remorse by 
the spiritual drams which were administered 
to him as long as he had life.’ 

Dr. Southey continues his history to the 
landing of King William; whether he in- 
tends to bring it down hereafter to a later 
period does not appear, but, as he considers 
the church has, since that period, ‘ partaken 
of the stability and security of the state,’ 
he perhaps does not deem it necessary. 


He- 
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What he has done he has done well: the! wherever a noble specimen of archite 
itec. 


work, however, bears many marks of sloven- | 
liness of stvle and occasional obscurity, | 
which are inexcusable in a writer of Dr. | 
Southey’s talents. 








ORIGINAL. 
LONDON. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 


Mr. Epiror,—!In olden times—at that 
period which, whether justly or not I 
will not attempt to argue, was cha- 
racterized as the golden age of good 
Queen Bess,—London, mighty and im- 
portant as it then was, was a mere se- 
cond-rate town in comparison with its 
present magnitude. At that period it 
was in a great measure confined within 
the city walls; and a few buildings 
straggling over the ground whereon now 
stands the smiling city of Westminster, 
might be said to be the very extension 
of its limits. The shaded lanes and 
green fields, along and over which 
used to ramble the romantic lovers of 
the sixteenth century, are now crowded 
by the prolific emigrants who pour in 
such shoals from te sister isle, and 
have rendered the lower end of Holborn 
and the whole of St. Giles’s their own 
peculiar province. 

This celebrated city began now to 
make a progressive enlargement, until 
at length, in the reign of George the 
Third, the increase, going hand in hand 
with the extension of commerce and the 
spirit of speculation, exceeded all that 
the most ardent imagination could have 
expected. Magnificent squares and 
spacious streets, where the houses were 
built in a style of uniformity and with 
an attention to the health and conveni- 
ence of the occupiers before unknown, 
stretched themselves w:th wonderful ra- 
pidity over every plot of ground yet un- 
occupied, and gave a vast increase of 
importance and wealthtoit. But it was 
left to our present king, taking advan- 
tage of the peace which now dittused it- 
self over the earth, after being so long 
a stranger, to be no less signal in the 
improvement and adorning of domestic 
life than glorious in the triumph of 
arms. ‘The downfall of Napoleon was 
the commencement of a most important 
change in the metropolis of England, as 
if this great city was the moral thermo- 
meter of the world. Where narrow, 
dark, and filthy streets, crowded with 
penury and wretchedness, once stood, 
arose truly princely palaces; such as 
are without example in this country, 
and probably unequalled in the world. | 
Extensive avenues were thrown open | 





ture could be released and exposed with 
advantage to the public view. Gas 
was applied with extraordinary effect to 
the lighting of houses, &c. If this Spi- 


| rit of improvement continue a few years 
longer, uninterrupted by the baneful in. - 


fluence of war, to what an extent of 
grandeur will this city arrive ! 
ALost, 
ENIGMAS IN PROSE. 
No. III. 
ELUCIDATION OF ENIGMA II, 


EVERY one must, ere this, have divined 
the name of that potent enchantress 
who reigns with such a powerful sway 
over the majority of the world; lest, 
however, any doubt should remain, 
be it here expressly declared that 
it is FASHION, It is true that, in 
some respects, she may be said to 
govern nearly the whole world; but 
there is a particular sect of devotees 
who pretend to worship her in a more 
exclusive and peculiar manner than the 
rest of mankind, and who, in order to 
mark the particular reverence they bear 
her, assume to themselves, by way of 
distinction, the appellation of People of 
Fashion. Like most other enthusiasts, 
their sect is comparatively small; for 
such are the numerous forms and cere- 
monies imposed upon these votaries, 
that their ritual is by no means adapted 
to universal application. In order to give 
a slight sketch of one or two of their pe- 
culiarities and distinctive marks, it may, 
in the first place, be observed, that the 
calendar which they adopt is totally at 
variance with that in general use. As 
their day, in contradistinction to the 
natural or vulgar day, is divided only 
into two portions, morning and even- 
ing, the former of which extends in 
winter to some few hours past sunset, 
and the latter in summer to as many 
after dawn ; soistheir division of the year 
equally eccentric, their winter terminat- 
ing somewhere in the dog-days. Hence 
it may be supposed that they are not 
greatly addicted to the science of astro- 
nomy; and indeed there is some excuse 
for their neglect of this study ; for what 
occasion can a people have to perplex 
themselves with abstruse researches into 
the motions of the sun, moon, and stars, 
when they contrive to live exceedingly 
well without their aid? They need no 
other luminaries than wax-lights, gas; 
and argand lamps, consequently owe 
either sun and moon as Hittle as any race 0 





beings on this subsolar, sublunary globe: 


and yet, paradoxical as it may appeal, 
they are particularly attached to stars; 
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‘;somuch that it has even been affirmed | 
that they pay them aparticular species of | 
veneration, many of them wearing _ 
or more little stars on their a 0 
far, indeed, they may be said to atfect a 
cies of astronomy or astro- 
peculiar spe 4 cae 
logy. They have, too, a peculiar code o 
laws and morals, which, although it has 
«iyen much scandal to those who have 
not made themselves sufficiently ac- 
vainted with it, will on examination 
he found to possess many meritorious 
oints, although, like other codes, it is 
sncumbered with many absurdities and 
discrepancies. ‘Thus the practice of 
duelling, for mstance, although prima 
facie it appears somewhat cruel, and is 
designated by the vulgar and the vulgar 
law, murder, must be allowed, on con- 
sideration, to be quite as humane a 
way of putting a troublesome person to 
death, as that of worrying him for years 
with legal suits. ‘Their moral code is in 
many respects equally admirable, and 
shows a noble superiority to all those 
prejudices which enslave society in 


general. 


ENIGMA III. 


Maxy, when they learn my name, will 
say that, of all the fetters ever yet de- 
vised for enchaining mankind and 
abridging their natural liberty, | am 
one of the most powerful. I frankly 
own, indeed, that I bind my captives 
very firmly,—so firmly, indeed, that the 

seldom escape from me, except by death. 
Other chains may be broken, other 
knots untied, but who will dare or wish 
to break from me? Yet let not the 
reader suppose that | am really and li- 
teraily a chain composed of heavy rusty 
links of iron—galling to wear and fright- 
ful to behold: no, fetter though I be, I 
have hitherto had the art to palm my- 
self on the world as a graceful orna- 
ment, and I sit with no small degree 
of simple elegance on the hands that 
lietter. In this respect | am a most 
admirable example of the sauviter in 
modo, fortiter in re. How willingly 
has many a fair hand suffered itself 
to be enchained by me! how many 
a lovely woman has gazed upon me with 
more heartfelt pleasure than upon all 
the gay and glittering ornaments of her 
attire! Yet such has been the acute 
anguish and misery that I have occa- 
Stoned to others, that they would have 
preferred to be bound by any other 
fetters ; so that I really doubt my- 
self, at times, whether I be not a 
a odious instrument of tyranny ; 
atin tae in the most barbarous 
“ner, 1 link together beauty and de- 











formity, age and youth, protligacy and 


virtue, cruelly keeping together those 
who were never intended by nature for 
each other. Some regard me as a 
noose as fatal as that formed by the 
hangman ; others beho!d in me only the 
emblem of purity, constancy, and eter- 
nity—the type of a circling round of 
pleasures; and interpret my plain and 
polished surface to denote a perfect 
freedom of every kind of asperity. In 
such a different light do | appear to 
different persons, that were I to con- 
tinue my autographical account any 
longer, | should only string together a 
list of antitheses and contradictions. I 
will, therefore, take my leave for the 
present, merely adding, by way of hint 
to the fair reader, that, if anxious to 
know more of me, she may very proba- 
bly find me at hand in proprid persond. 
(4p eme—— 


THE ENVIRONS OF LONDON.—No, I. 
HOLLOWAY. 
Tuts hamlet is supposed to have taken 
its name from its situation in the hollow, 
or valley, at the foot of Highgate Hill. 
It is divided into Upperand Lower Hol- 
loway. The former was the residence 
of the family of Blount during a consi- 
derable part of the sixteenth century. 
On the north side of the road at Upper 
Holloway, are a few ancient houses : 
one of them (now the Crown public 
house) is said to have been occupied by 
Oliver Cromwell; but it does not appear 
that the Protector ever had a house in 
this parish, though he might visit his 
contemporary and associate, Sir Arthur 
Heselrige, who, beyond all doubt, had 
a dwelling at Islington. Here is alarge 
manufactory, where cloths and other ar- 
ticles are rendered water-proof. The 
parish workhouse stands at a little dis- 
tance froin the Back Road ; it Is a com- 
modious building of brick, and was 
erected in the year 1777, at the expense 
of 30002, Thenumber of poor in the 
workhouse generally averages about 
200, and they are carefully provided with 
every thing necessary for their comfort 
and convenience. In the list of paupers 
was an unfortunate female of the name 
of Jemima Williams, who was brought 
hither from a dunghill, where she lay 
apparently expiring in 1802. She had 
for more than twenty years wandered 
about the village in a state of mental 
weakness bordering on insanity. She 
was generally known to the inhabitants 
by the names of Mad Eleanor, and the 
Queen of Hornsey. No account has 
ever been obtained of her family or con- 
nexions. On the jubilee, the inhabi- 
tants of Upper Holloway raised a sub- 
scription of 746/, 10s, to enable the 





poorer inhabitants to join in the festi- 
vities of the day, and for the relief of 
such of the parishioners as might be ime 
prisoned for small debts. In 1209 fa- 
milies, comprising 4200 persons, each 
adult received, on the day of the jubilee, 
one quartern loaf, one pound of beef, 
and one shilling and sixpence in money; 
those having children received an addi- 
tional pound of beef, twenty pounds of 
potatoes, and three-pence in money, for 
every child. 

The inhabitants of Holloway till lately 
obtained a precarious supply of water 
from a person keeping a cart for the 
purpose; and the New River Company 
not having thought proper to serve 
them, Mr. George Pocock, in 1809, 
expended near 20001, in digging a well 
172 feet deep, by five in diameter, ina 
field at the bottom of Cornwall Place, 
over which he erected a steam-engine, ° 
and was thus enabled to supply the 
whole neighbourhood. This under- 
taking has since been divided into 200 
shares of 50/. each, and incorporated by 
act of parliament. The New River Com= 
pany have since carried their pipes to 
Holloway, but the inhabitants are prin- 
cipally supplied from the well of Mr. 
Pocock. 

In the fields on the east side of the 
Lower Road is an extensive manufactory 
of bricks, which employs a great num- 
ber of working people, men, women, 
and children. An experienced moulder 
will make upwards of 10,000 bricks in 
a day, and it is astonishing to view the 
dexterity with which the various other 
parts of the manufacture are conducted. 

The botanical garden Aegun by the 
late Dr, Pitcairn, forty years ago, con- 
tinues to be oneof the finest in Islington, 
and is upwards of four acres in extent. 
The Old Parr’s Head, once a noted pub- 
lic house, appears to have been built in 
the reign of Elizabeth or JamesI. In 
one of the rooms is a chimney-piece 
representing the garden of Eden, with 
the tree of knowledge and the figures 
of Adam and Eve. This house has 
been for many years a seminary for 
youth, and is at present occupied by Mr. 
Flower, who has erected a handsome 
school-room, and established the repu- 
tation of the academy. 

The Old Pied Bull Inn, near the 
Green, appears, from its architecture, to 
have been built in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and possesses many valuable relics, 
worthy the attention of the antiquary. 
It is said that this house was formerly 
the residence of Sir Walter Ralegh ; this is 
denied by Mr. Lysons, yet Mr. Nelson, in 
his ¢ Islington,’ has rendered the conjec- 
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ture highly probable. A society, con- 
sisting of about forty members, is held 
at the Pied Bull, called the True Britons, 
who meet three times a week, and dine 
together once a quarter. 

Near the Green was formerly a pub- 
lic house, known by the name of the 
Duke's Head, which, towards the middle 
of the last century, was kept by Thomas 
Topham, better known by the name of 
the Strong Man, and of whose hercu- 
lean feats a number of wonderful tales 
are related. Mr. Hutton, of Birming- 
ham, who witnessed his strength at 
Derby, says he united the strength of 
twelve men, would roll up a pewter 
dish of seven pounds’ weight like a sheet 
of paper, take up two hundred weight 
with his little finger and move it gently 
over his head, lift an oak table six feet 
Jong with his teeth, and raise a gentle- 
man weighing 27 stone with one hand. 

Topham, after he left Islington, took 
a public house in Hog Lane, Shoreditch, 
where discovering the infidelity of his 
wife, it had such an effect on his mind, 
that in a fit of frenzy he stabbed her in 
the breast, and afterwards inflicted se- 
veral wounds on himself, of which he 
died, in the flower of his age, on the 
10th of August, 1749. His wife after- 


wards recovered. 
—s+ oo 


OUTWITTING THE POST OFFICE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 

Sir,—I recollect seeing in your excel- 
lent journal! some time since, an anec- 
dote of a dead man (Lord Hood) frank- 
ing letters, which reminds me of ano- 
ther plan of outwitting the Post Office, 
which was practised for some time suc- 
cessfully between London and Bridge 
End, in Wales. Letters were continuall 
sent addressed to William Morgan, Esq. 
M. P., Pen y Craig, near Bridge End, 
Glamorganshire. As no member of 
parliament lived there, a gentleman be- 
longing to the Post Office, who had seen 
several of these letters, asked the mis- 
tress of the receiving-house at Bridge 
End who Mr. Morgan was, and why his 
letters went free? Bless Vou, sir, I don’t 
know why they go free to Mr. Morgan, 
the Methodist Preacher: Iam sure he 
has no more right to have his letters 
freethan other folks; but his son, who 
lives in London, and has received a mar- 
vellous education, he do know all about 
it, no doubt, as it be him who sends 
them. The wonder was now out, and 
though M. P. stand for Methodist 
preacher as well as member of parlia- 
ment, Mr. Morgan no longer received 
his letters free from his dutiful son in 
London. Z. 
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Original Porctry. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF BONAPARTE. 
Ly Sirk JAMES LAURENCE. 


Presented, in 1514, to the Duchess of Oldenburg, | 


afterwards Queen of IWVirtemberg. 
Au hail Paulowna! all our thanks to thee ;— 
Albion rejoice, for Lurope now is free. 
Curs’d be the day when ill-starr’d Josephine 
Produc’d th’ ambitious minion on the scene: 
This the first step that led to sovereign power, 
The consul’s purple was the nuptial dower. 
Yet the usurper soon disdains the hand 
Thot placed in his the truncheon of command; 
And, while the nations bend before his car, 
Demands a tribute from the northern cesar. 
And shall a princess, fraught with ev’ry grace, 
Tarnish the lustre of imperial race, 
And smile on one for deeds of darkness born? 
She smiles, indeed, but with a smile of scorn. 
Searce cau the practised fiend his rage con- 

trol,— 

Shame on his brow, and rancour in his soul; 
Too vain the motives of his ire to state, 
Some specious pretext justifies his hate. 
Perish the czar !—the caitiff’s wounded pride 
Demands a victim where he sought a bride. 
Unnumber’d myrmidons obey his word, 
And pest and famive follow tire and sword. 


Now, first in flight, his cheek jis bleach’d with | 


fear, 
Though late the dastard in the rear. 
He flies—and Frenchmen curse him 
goes=— 
Through burning cities and a waste of snows. 
Vengeance is at his heels—his courser’s tread 
Disturbs the vulture feeding on the dead. 
Hark the shnll trump, see Kutusof advance, 
And gallant Platof shake his winged lance! 
Now, Alexander, urge the work of wrath,— 
Rise, Frederic, rise, tl’ Arminius of the north! 
The nations burst their fetters on the route,— 
Foes become friends and join in the pursuit. 
Germans, awake! Hark! Freedom’s note di- 
vine 
Sounds on the Elbe, and echoes on the Rhine; 


The Gauls no more of proud dominion dream,— | 


The tyrant shakes within the guardian stream. 

Hail, father Rhine, thy sons shall blush no 
more ! 

The double eagle floats on either shore. 

Now, guilty Paris, tremble for each crime,— 

Each deed of borror in each distant clime : 

See the fierce Cossacks, arm’d with fire and 
sword, 

Wave the bright torch—and Moscow is the 
word ; 

But Alexander curbs the vengeance due,— 

The gen’rous conqu’ror is the saviour too, 

The air with grateful acclamations rings, 

And France proclaims her ancient race of 
kings.—- 

But where's th’ exterminating angel ? he 

Who call’d Limself the child of Destiny ? 

Where is the chief whose overbearing pride 

Sought the fair hand of an imperial bride? 

He’s gone—and in his place the minion’s seen 

Base as before he wedded Josephine,— 


A wretch whom honour views with scornful eye, | 


The first to murder and the last to die. 

We saw our evils from a woman flow, 

She the Pandora of a world of woe ; 

But, if one woman raised th” usurper’s bust, 

Auother sunk the idol into dust. 

All hail Paulowna!—Europe now is free, 

He owed his rise to her, his fall to thee. 
April 16¢/, 18]4. 


as he. 


Sine Arte, 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Mr. Joun CAREW’S STATUEof A RETHU34, 





To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 


paper has been, from its commenee. 


/ment, most zealously devoted to the in. 
terest of modern art, I venture, through 
‘its medium, to address to the public, 
few slight observations upon a piece of 
sculpture now exhibiting at the British 
Galleryin Pall Mall; which, as the pro. 
duction of an artist whose name appears 
for the first time in the hemisphere of 
genius, peculiarly demands our attention, 
Independent of the powerful claims 
which a new candidate for fame must 
ever have upon the generous feelings of 
Englishmen, the gentleman whose work 
I would wish to introduce to the more 
particular notice of visitors to the gal- 
'lery has in his favour the honourable 
credentials of talent. With such, he 
will need but little external assistanee 


Sir,—As your liberal and enlightened 
| 


/to open the path to due estimation ina 
country like ours, where the patriotic 
spirit of encouragement so universally 
-exists, and which can boast of the 
names of Bedford, Statford, Grosvenor, 
and Leicester, among the distinguished 
patrons of art. But, even widely as the 
influence of these noblemen is felt, an 
artist, at the outset of his professional 
| career, is ex posed to difficulties which re- 

quire the invincible ageney of the press 
/tocounteract them. Unless he 1s point- 
ed out for patronage, he may for yeas 
| pine in the ungrateful shade of obscu- 


the very general diffusion of knowledge 
‘which has of late taken place, and al- 
‘forded the latent sparklings of gemius 
| means to blaze up in the full brightness 
of glory, thus multiplying the number 
| of deserving aspirants to notice. 

England is, in this era, a country 

which may proudly bear comparison 
| with Italy in the noblest periods of its 
‘refinement; and the native talent of the 
‘former, fostered in the genial rays of 
‘encouragement, can no longer be look- 
'ed upon as a rarity of almost doubtful 
'existence. An extension of literature 
| has created an extension of taste, and, ale 
/most every where, music, poetry, pall- 
‘ting, and sculpture, have now their de- 
voted admirers. ‘This1is, indeed, a gr 
| tifying prospect, and a contemp!ation © 
the benefits which result from it, unite 
| with my strong wish to second the ho- 
nourable efforts of British genius, has 
duced me to offer my humble opitie# 
| upon the sculpture I allude to. 


‘rity; and one principal reason of this s 
} 
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This piece (No. 387) is a statue of 
wited in marble by Mr. 
The fair luntress is re- 
standing position, with 


- 


Arethusa, exe 
John Carew. 
rest nted in a ; ‘ 
her figure gently leaning forward her 
right hand and arm are raised in the at- 
ditude of listening, her head rather in- 
clined, and her ear bent as if drawing in 
the sound, while the watchful, breath- 
less expression of her countenance 
grees finely with the action; the left 
arm falls by her side, and in the hand 
she holds the string which is fastened 
round the neck of her dog. From 
the circumstance of her sandal be ing 
loose, we may justly infer that the 
artist had designed her as having been 
engaged in fastening it, when a rustling 
in some neighbouring thicket inter- 
rupted her, and awoke all the wishes for 
the chase which might be supposed to 
exist in the bosom of a nymph who 
yanged the groves and mountains, with 
her bow and her hound and spear. All 
mute, eager, and attentive, she seems 
ready to cheer up her dog with a joyful 
cry, and spring off in pursuit of the 
game, on a repetition of the noise. 
‘The attitude is finely conceived, the 
proportions correct, and the figure 
drawn with pure taste; but still there 
is aslight, veryslight, deficiency of that 
appearance of graceful elasticity, which 
would have added materially to its 
beauty: the subject is wholly dead, 
and, consequently, the style to be 
adopted should be equally so; and in 
this statue I think that there might 
have been somewhat more of. slen/er 
elegance than is introduced. Where an 
artist is limited in his design to the 
appearance of ordinary nature, he is 
hot responsible for the fetters imposed 
upon his imagination; but, in an in- 
stance where the latter is permitted its 
full play, we are prepared to meet with 
its Most perfect productions. The coun- 
tenance is of an elevated cast, and the 
leatures combine an expression of femi- 
hine softness, with a certain air of de- 
cision naturally acquired in the sylvan 


pursuits attributed to the nymphs of 


Diana, The hands and arms are finely 
drawn and designed, particularly that 
which is raised in the action of Imposing 
silence, The drapery is disposed judi- 
Clously, with much taste and feeling: 
and here the sculptor must have expe- 
renced great difficulty in imparting to 
ta light and characteristic airiness, 


without infringing upon the breadth of 
Simplicity in the drapery of 


the whole, 

she es ° 1 , 
ch figures constitites their principal 

nuty, and this cannot well be attained 
Uess the folds are kept as few and as 
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large as possible; forthe majesty of the 
effect is entirely destroyed when they 
are frittered into minute and trifling de- 
tails. The finest production that ever 
proceeded from the pencil or chisel 
possesses faults; and, in this figure, as 
may be expected, there is, indeed, 
much to praise, but there is also some- 
thing to condemn, The path of the 
true Critic is not always a path of flow- 
ers; nor must the person who assumes 
the province of a reviewer indulge the 
kindlier feelings of his nature at the 
expense of his sincerity. Iam far, very 
far, from attempting to defend those in- 





| flexible cynics who scourge every little 
failing with a fury as indiscriminate as 
| itis severe and excessive; for I would 
| bid them to remember that the storms 
| which can be withstood by the lofty oak 
| of the mountain would blast the young 
scion, and shroud its glories for ever, 
Severity may be used with a wholesome 
effect to those artists who are found 
cuilty of wilfully falsifying the expec- 
tations they have created ; but far diffe- 
rently when we behold before us the 
attempt of one who has exerted upon 
his work the whole energies of his mind 
and genius. 

Upon a candid review of the merits 
and demerits of this statue, [ sincerely 
congratulate the young sculptor upon 
his success, and consider his production 
possesses indisputable claims to a rank 
high in public estimation, as affording a 
fine specimen ofart. Patronage, and the 
consequent practice united to a deep 
| study, are, in my opinion, all that Mr. 
| Carew will require, to place him at the 
head of his profession: as a rising artist, 
J doubt not, he will meet with that en- 
couragement to which his talents entitle 
him. 

With thanks for your liberal insertion 





1 


Iam, Mr. Editor, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Feb. 16, 1824. E. S. C 
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MyrioramMa.—tIn addition to the nu- 
merous other oramas—Vanoramas, Cos- 
moramas, and Dioramas,—we have now 
the Myriorama. It consists of sixteen 


may be transposed so as to form an asto- 
nishing number of combinations; we are 
assured—for we candidly own that we 
have not attempted to form even a thou- 
sandth part of them—several millions. 
As an ingenious and pleasing toy, it 
may safely be recommended toour young 
friends—to little ‘ rosy-cheeked, frill-col- 
lared, and trencher-capped urchins,’ to 
pets and ‘little darlings ;’ but, for our 








of my fugitive observations upon the arts, | 


own parts, we must say that we have found 
some of the landscapes thus composed 
more odd than delightful. The pieces all 
unite, it is true, but they do not always 
combine. It happens here, as in the plea- 
sant game of matrimony, that harmony 
does not uniformly result from juxta- 
position. In fact, the invention is sus- 
ceptible of some improvement, for, at 
present, no change can be made from 
top to bottom of the picture, but merely 
in a horizontal direction. It would not 
be very difficult, we should imagine, to 
contrive some method of effecting either 
an entire or partial change, in a sky, 
distance, background, or foreground, 
by making the pieces dovetail into each 
other, by occasionally employing hori- 
zontal slips, and by sometimes placing a 
second picture over the first, with in- 
terstices cut out so as to admit a partial 
view of the other, somewhat in the man- 
ner of the open scenes used on the 
stage. Thus constructed, the Myrio- 
rama might atford a more varied and in- 
teresting succession of landscape scenery, 
for, having a greater number of the se- 
parate features, it would be possible to 
compose subjects nearly ad libitum. 
Giving the inventor advantage of this 
hint, we, on our part, thank him for 
having suggested the idea to us, should 
it prove to be one to which any merit or 
importance can attach, 

M. Eberhard, a German architect, is 
about to publish, under the title of 
Denkmdhler der Baukunst mm verbindung 
mit Werken der Bildhauerkunst und Mah- 
lerei, des Orients, der Aeqypter, Griechen, 
Rémer, und des Mittelaltets, a very ex- 
tensive work on the architectural mo- 
numents of the eastern nations, the 
Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, and the 
| middle ages, serving at the same time 
to illustrate the sister arts of sculpture 
and painting of these different nations 
and eras. The magnitude of such an 
undertaking would have presented al- 
most insuperable obstacles had the artist 
employed either copper or stone; but by 





slips of landscape, on card-board, which | 


_adoptingzink forthis purpose, he has been 
| able to ensure suchacelerity of execution 
'and consequent moderateness of price 
'as will enable him to proceed rapidly 
with the work, and render it attainable by 
purchasers in general. According to 
‘the prospectus issued by the author, it 
will comprise several of the most value 
| able and expensive works which have 
appeared relative to this branch of the 
fine arts: viz. Daniell’s Oriental Sce- 
nery, Antiquities of India, and Hindoo 
Excavations in 144 plates, Murphy’s 
Arabian Antiquities, the magnificent 
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Description del’ Egypte, Stuart’s Athens, | In hitherto withholding my name, and} Cook. The island situated farthest south 
the Unedited Antiquities of Attica, Ionian | Submitting my work entirely tothe disposal which is at present known bears the Nam 
Antiquities, &e. The original letter- | of Mr. Kemble, I was influenced only byli- | of Alexander the First. . 


press of each of these works will be faith- | terary diffidence ; for [should consider my- A new romance by the author of «Th 
self dishonoured indeed, if [had ever writ- | Lollards,’ * Other Times,’ &c. wil] sh ‘ 
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ee ey oe re ten a line which, in any circumstances, | | appear, entitled ¢ The Witch Feud th The prone 
. as should be eitherashamed or afraid to avow. | scenes of which are represented to h he Siege 
compiled from the best sources. Those persons towhom Lam known will not | occurred in the time of Richard Cheat ol ae uent 
readily believe me capable of composinga} well. It will contain some sketches of brings + 
Che Drama work which could be justly charged as, in} the then state of society, and of the Ae pete at 

AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. any respect, inimical to the religious, mo-| nions which then prevailed on the subject fully ne 
naenede ral, or political interests of my country. of witchcraft. — we 
‘ THERE is nothing new under the sun’ | . Phe immediate publication of the play | _ The rage for collecting Hogarth’s works ee office 
in the dramatic world this week, except in =~ Hi age the public at large | Is carried to a most ridiculous extent: for voht pest 8 
shat Mire. Bunn hee appeared ie gee, | to ( ecide, W ether the unusual severity | instance, a book of no uncommon occur- must prove 
a tego .~ | with which it has been visited be the re-| rence, called Beaver’s Roman Milita ze the in 

dy, and Mr. Martin Shee’s forthcoming | sult of sound discretion and laudable vigi- | Punishments, merely because th h ey 
tragedy is not to come forth—on the Jance in the official guardians of dramatic and tail pieces of a has ag en ‘fica ~~ them & 
: nat ( eS, y msignificant and harged eve 
stage, at least. Mrs. Bunn’s first deser- | purity, or a harsh, unnecessary, and inju-| unimportant character, were engraved by a obj 
tion from Meipomene to Thalia was | dicious exercise of authority, not more in- Hogarth, was sold lately, by Evans ? re e « 1 
honoured with the presence of the Duke | jurious to the interests and feelings of the Mr. Nassau’s sale, for twenty guineas, It oa of i 
of York, who has the good taste to pre- author, than fatal in its principle to the was bought by Mr. Jeffrey, the book- souks the g 
fer an incitement to a good lauzh to | teteaeob vig: Diggs areecguaed of dramatic | seller. ‘The same day, Benlowe’s The. duction of | 
being compelled to resort to his hand- | FRETS oh tee oo ite wear emai he pores Nee nd into public: 
. : Ty ’ ’ ates j ‘Chase Mr. 7 Fue aX 
kerchief. The part she selected was Your most obedient humble servant, | George Hibbert for seteisdes me A etre Bl 
that of a sleeping partner in the firm of Martin Arncuer Saee.}| A mummy has been brought to Bruges leasure in 
Sympson and Co.—in short, she was Mrs. | Cavendish Square, Wednesday, Feb. 18,1824. | taken from one of the pyramids of Egypt. ublic to a. 
Simpson in this charming farce, and | It appears to be that of a princess, of the a so imp 

a very excellent Mrs. Simpson she was, | jLiterature and Science, race of Pharaoh, who died about 3700 

though not such a wife as we should have | 1 Seeeeeeee — years ago. It is still in the case which TH. 
preferred, had we been so lucklessly > x learn, with regret, that Mr. Murs} contained it in the pyramid. The cover Aone t 
Fable on suspicion as good Mr. Simpson | ( - 1, ve yeas moyoungh yd pipes po- = nts a female, of more than human present sess 
ai, Wis dialer io nel, however, | pular works, and the tutor « the celebrat- | height, in the Egyptian costume. The of 40,0000, 
, - one ed poet, Burns, is, in his old age, reduced | colours are very vivid and well preserved. British Mu 
one In which we can fairly judge of her to such poverty as to render an appeal to} ‘There was, in the same case, an embalm- menced une 
comic powers, though to us they appear public benevolence necessary. Few in-| ed cat, which is indicative of the high the architec 
considerable. dividuals have a stronger claim, for his | rank of the person.—Brussels Paper. count of th 
‘George Colman, the Younger,’ as , life has been one continued course of ho- Phrenology.— Perhaps it may be news It is pror 
he is still called, has been appointed nest industry. ; _ | to some of our readers to learn thata the Museut 
licenser of plays, on the death of Mr. . Lhe forthcoming Memoirs of Captain} Phrenological Society is germinating in ing the pri 
Larpent; and the first ecnidion off te pe ort ane to be from the pen of Mr. a metropolis and we have a friend, front towar 
official duties has been to censure a new a. ok a ae oe 2 , sinerto Conmneren perfectly sane, who The ye 
. | The Ettrick Shepherd has in the press} is about to have his head shaved, not with all th 
tragedy, entitled Alasco, by Mr. Martin | an epic poem, entitled Queen Hynde. on the alleged ground of insanity, for of the quac 
Archer Shee, which has been for some In the press, Mountain Rambles, and | then we should excuse it, but in order that be approp 
time in rehearsal at Covent Garden | other poems, by G. H. Storie, Esq., of | the bumpists and bumpists may examine of printed 
Theatre. Mr. Shee, ¢ fired that the li- | Trinity Hall, Cambridge. it. We further learn, by an article in The contain fr¢ 
censer rejects,’ has determined to print} __ Also, an historical romance, to be called | Morning Herald of Thursday, that a On the flo 
it In the mean time, we deem it our| Phe Prophecy, by the author of Ariel. _ | Young scotch feel-osopher, ycleped Dr. it is propo 
duty to publish the following letter in V, The third part of Chevalier Dupin’s} Willis, has commenced a series of lec- lions of na 
“igh ae” aor roe oyage dans la Grande Bretagne is expect- tures on phrenology, in which he ‘exhi- logy, bota 
yl rie . . ed to be published in Paris in a few days, | bited a cast of Venus’s head,’ which ‘ap- ‘The roo 
o the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. Under the title of Commercial Power, | peared to be so little blessed with the intel- and in thi 
Sir,—The new tragedy of Alasco, which} the author gives an account of all the! lectual developments, as to border almost will, on be 
has been for some time in rehearsal at Co- | commercial associations, and public works | on the idiotic formation—a state of things of art. T 
vent Garden Theatre, has, [ find, been with- | useful to commerce—canals, aqueducts, | which the lecturer, somewhat (we should those whic 
drawn by the manager of that establish- | roads: stone, iron, and chain-suspended | say very) ungallantly, and we hope erro- Tangemen 
ment, under the censure of the Lord} bridges; and includes a view of all the | neously, deemed to be natural and con- the groun 
Chamberlain’s office. As the infliction of | public works and commercial ports in| sistent!” So much for phrenology and may be | 
such a censure can be called for or justi- | England and Scotland. Dr. Willis at present ;—but, as a cast this side a 
fied only by some religious, moral, or po- It appears from the last number of The | from the head of Venus is not an every- Athenian 
litical objection to its public appearance | Annales des Voyages, that Mr. Simonof, | day Curiosity, we shall, perhaps, watch sical antic 
on the stage, and asthe discredit of produ- | Professor at the University of Kasan, has | these lectures, and see of how many more would be 
cing awork to which any one of these ob- | given a sketch of the voyages of the Rus- of the ancient deities Dr. Willis has got objects ¢ 
jections can be honestly made, might, by | sians to the South Pole, which is full of casts. from the « 
conjecture, attach to some writer whose | interest. In Europe it is not generally) Artificial Bees’ War.—We have been p® In orde 
interests or feelings may suffer by the im- | known that the circumnavigators sent by , culiarly gratified (says a Bengal journal) proposed 
putation, | think myself bound thus pub-|/the emperor of the north have made, by the sight of a singular substance, that les woul 
licly to avow that Iam the author of the} between the parallels of sixty and se- may be appropriately named artificial galleries, 
production in question, and solely respon- | venty degrees, a voyage round the Pole, bees’ wax, ithe which we have been 2 they are | 
sible for whatever poetical or political de- } much more complete and more instructive voured, by our valuable correspondent, mens of | 
linquencies it may be found to contain. than that made by the celebrated Captain Dr, Tytler. This substance, we learn, is Such alter 
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4 curious and ingenious process 
from vegetable oil, and is the invention of 
for lical gentleman, well coset phteed ees 
Fterary attainments 1m the Benga St —. 
The inventor, we understand, was engagec 

: rds of twelve months tn a course 


ir upward f : P pkey 
¥  horious experiments, W ith the view of 
Qi ic 


bringing ¢ 


overy to pe oul 
fully succeeded, as to form candles little 


inferior, if at all so, to those made from 
ordinary Wax. To printers and others, in 
whose offices natives are much engaged at 
night work, these artificial wax. candles 
must prove a valuable acquisition, be- 
cause the inventor is enabled to dispose of 
them at a much cheaper rate than is 
charged even for the coarsest wax candles, 
and no objection on the part of natives 
exists as to handling them, from appre- 
hension of injuring their cast,;—which pre- 
vents the general employment and intro- 
duction of tallow candles in this country 
into public offices. A specimen of the ar- 
tificial wax is left for inspection at the 
Hurkaru library, and we really feel much 
pleasure in calling the attention of the 
public to a discovery so curious, so novel, 
aud so important. 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
Awonc the parliamentary grants of the 


formed by 
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presentsession of Parliament, will be asum 
of 40,000/, for the new buildings at the, 


British Museum, which have been com- | culation the probable cost, as far as the 
same can be now ascertained, of all the 
book-cases, and other cases and fittings, 
for the different collections proposed to 
be placed in this building. 
‘The three sides of the quadrangle might 
be built and occupied while the central 
part of the present house, and the wings 
containing the apartments of the officers, 
continue to stand; and the quadrangle 
could be completed according to the de- 
be appropriated to receive the collection | signs, when it became desirable or neces- 
sary to take down these old buildings. 


menced under the directions of Mr. Simirke, 
the architect, who gives the following ac- 
count of the projected improvements. 

It is proposed that the new buildings for 
the Museum shall form a quadrangle, hav- 
ing the principal entrance in centre of the 
front towards Great Russell Street. 

The rooms on the right of the entrance, 
with all those on the east and north sides 
of the quadrangle on the ground floor, will 


of printed books and manuscripts, and will 
contain from 400,000 to 500,000 volumes. 
On the floor extending over these rooms, 
it 1s proposed to place the different collec- 
tons of natural history, mineralogy, zoo- 
logy, botany, &c.  * 

he rooms on the left of the entrance, 
and in the west side of the quadrangle, 
Will, on both floors, be allotted to works 
ofart. The Egyptian antiquities, and all 
those which do not require a particular ar- 
Tangement of light, would be placed on 
the ground Story ; and several galleries 
may be built, extending westward from 
this side of the quadrangle, to receive the 
Athenian marbles and collections of clas- 
sical antiquities ; in which rooms, as they 
Would be made only one story high, the 
objects can be lighted with advantage 
from the ceiling. 

In order to complete the arrangement 
Proposed in this plan, the Townley mar- 

les would be removed to one of the west 
galleries, appropriating the rooms in which 





building as would be necessary for the 
new arrangements and external unifor- 
mity of the design for the principal front. 

‘The first floor of this wing will be re- 
served for collections of paintings, prints, 
and other works of art. 

‘Lhe whole building is proposed to be 


his ingenious and important dis- | constructed in such a manner as to be se- 
rfection ; and has at length so | cure from injury by fire. 


It is proposed to buiid at present the 
east wing of the building: it will contain 


_the royal library in one room, 300 feet 
long, 49 feet wide, and 30 feet high. 


Ad- 


joining this room is a repository for the 
manuscripts, and two reading-rvoms of 
large dimensions, which will be con- 
nected with the rooms of the present li- 
brary, by a temporary communication. 

It is proposed to allot the principal part 
of the space on the first floor of this wing 
to the reception of the more precious ar- 
ticles of natural history; and to place in 
it also a temporary arrangement of any 
collection of paintings that may be formed 
in the Museum, till the proposed gallery 
in the opposite wing, or west side of the 
quadrangle, is built, when the whole of this 
wing would be appropriated to the de- 
partment of natural history, as before de- 


scribed: all the rooms on this upper floor 


would be lighted from the roof. 

It is estimated that the expense of erect- 
ing the east wing will amount to the sum 
of about 200,0001., including in this cal- 
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COLL aA LAL 


OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


An inveterate Smoker.—Lilly, in his His- 
‘tory of his Lives and Times, mentions ore 
William Breadon, parson or vicar of Thorn- 
ton, in Bucks, who was so given over to 
they are now placed to the smaller speci- | tobacco and drink, that when he had xo 


—— of Egyptian and other antiquities ; | tobacco (and probably too much drink), he 
uch alteration being made to the present ! would cut the bel/-ropes and smoke them, 





American Jeu d’ Esprit.—The following jeu 
d'esprit, on the name of Mr. Clay, the 
speaker of the United States Legislature, is 
from the National Intelligencer :— 


As near the Potomac’s broad stream, t’other 
day, 
Fair Liberty wander’d, all pensive along, 
Deep pondering the future—unheeding her 
way— 
She met goddess Nature, her mother, at dawn. 


‘Great mother,’ she cried, * deign to help me at 
need ! 

I must make, for my guardians, a speaker to- 

day : 
The first in the world I would give them :— 
‘ Indeed! 

When I made the first speaker, Imade bim 

of CLay"’ 

Not long ago, a young Irishman, from one 
of the districts in that country where animal 
food is a luxury rather heard of than en- 
joyed by the peasantry, was employed as a 
labourer by an opulent farmer, in one of the 
eastern states of America. Delighted with 
his sumptuous fare, and casting back his re- 
collections to the potatoe-feasts of the warm- 
hearted friends he had left in his native 
country, he determined to write them a 
letter, and acquaint them with the great im- 
provement of his fortune. After inditing it in 
his own way, he submitted it to his employer 
for correction. ‘ How is this, Pat?’ said the 
farmer, ‘ you tell your friends that you have 
meat in this country twice a week.- Can you 
deny that you have it every day?” ‘Ob no, 
your honour,’ replied Pat; ‘1 have it three 
times a day, if 1 choose—but don’t your 
honour think I want my letter believed,’ 


COCKNEY ALLITERATIONS; 
OR, 
V. versus W. 


Tune. —Ye Banke and Braes. 


Ye belles and beaux of Vapping Vall, 

How can ye valk about so gay, 

Vhilst I can’t fetch a valk at all. 

Vith my sweet vench that ’s valk'd avay ? 
She vas in co. 
Vith a bargeman beau, 

That vas an imperint chap, they say: 
But, vhat is vorse, 
She steal’d his purse, 

And vith his vatch she valk’d avay. 


Then this vatch-voman vas closely vatch’d, 
All by a saucy vatchman’s pup, 
And werry soon the vench he kotch'd, 
All for the beadle to lock up. 
She did also 
To the vatch-house go 
At night, all through the time of day ; 
But the vatch she kept 
Vhilst the vatchmen slept, 
And vithout leave she valk’d avay. 


Thus my sweet vench has valk'd the chalk, 
And toddled vith the time of day, 
But vhen she’s kotch’d, "tis all the talk, 
That she vill valk to Bottommy Bay. 
So larn this here, 
Ye venches dear, 
That vant at night the time of day,— 
Vlen you ts vatch’d, 
And near being kotch'd, 
The Zest vay is to valk avay. 
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Jesse HAMMOND. 
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Rats.—Rats are said to be so numerous 
in Jamaica that they consume one twentieth 
part of the sugar raised in the island, with 
great quantites of corn, &c. Thirty thou- 
sand have been caught and killed on one 
plantation ina single year! Traps, poison, 
terriers, Nc. are used to destroy them, but 
their numbers appear undiminished. 

United Trishman.—The political creed of 
an ‘United Irishman’ is’ exhibited in a 
curious form of examination which took 
place in the goal of Wexford :— 

QQ. Are you straight ?—A. I am. 

. Low straight P—A, As straight asa 
rush. 

(2. Go on then ?—A. In truth, in trust, in 
unity, and in liberty. 

QQ. What have you in your hand ?—A. A 
green bough. 

Q. Where did it first grow ?—A. In 
America, 

Q. Where did it bud?—A. In France. 

Q. Where are you going to plant it >—A. 
In the crown of Great Britain. 


Marriages in London.—A Paris journal 
of 1816; gives the following as the state of 
marriages in London. Itis a strange and 
by no means a true picture of metropolitan 
society :— 











Runaway wives .......0....+. 1,132 
— husbands ..........e2 2,048 
Married persons legally divorced... 4,176 
Living in open warfare.......... 17,345 
in private misunderstanding 13,279 
Mutually indifferent............ 55,240 
Regarded as lappy ............ 3,175 
ND on6n6'b.040 60 0s0 0.66. 0% 127 
Pemmnatiy RADE oc ccccascsccaces 13 
96,534 


O'Brian, an actor at Drury Lane Theatre, 
about the middle of last century, was one 
night sent forward to announce the play for 
the ensuing evening, but forgot the title 
After getting as faras ‘ Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, to-morrow evening will be presented 
a play called,’ and repeating the word 
‘called’ several times, a sailor vociferated 
—* The Tempest.”—‘ True,’ said O'Brian, 
‘the Tempest.’ 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 
secsecce 
WE are under the necessity of deferring our 
concluding notice of Dr. Lyall’s Russia until 
next weck. , 
‘The Pleasures of UIness,’ and ‘Some Re- 
marks on Craniology,’ in our next. 











Works published since our last notice.—Lady Mor- 
gan's Life of Salvator Rosa, 2 vols. 8vo. 12. 8s. Moller’s 
Essay on (jothic Architecture, 8vo. Gs. Gwilt’s Scio- 
graphy, 8vo. Ids. Stevenson's Sportsman's Book. 
Peurose on the Use of Miracles iv proving the Truth 
of a Revelation, 2s.6d. Morewood on Distillation, 
Svo. 12s. Wadd's Medical Biography, 8vo. 9s. Hal- 
ler's Engravings of the Arteries, 8vo. Ss. Dubois's Epi- 
tome of Lamarck's Conchology, 8vo. 15s. 





In a few days will be published, by Baldwin, Cradock, 
and Joy, iu Svo. 


THe WEST INDIA COLONIES: 
the Calumnies and Misrepresentations circulated 
against them by the Edinburgh Review, Mr. Clarkson, 
Mr. Cropper, &c. Examined and Refated, 


By JAMES M‘QUEEN. 








SUBSCRIPTION FOR Mr. I. MURDOCH, 
Tie early Preceptor and Friend of Burns. 


THE ADMIRERS OF BURNS'’s 


genius and abilities, and all Friends of humanity and 
unpretending merit, are solicited to assist in rescuing 
the remnant of life of a most worthy old man, from the 
depressing and appalling prospect of want aud penury, 
with which he is menaced in his oldage. Mr. 1. MUR- 


| DOCH is now in his 77th vear, from recent and severe 


illness reduced to a state of great destitution, and inca- 
pacitated from any longer pursuing his accustomed vo- 
cation of Teacher of Languages, &c. which had hither- 
toafiorded him and his aged Wife a scanty subsistence 
He was the early and able Lnstructor and Friend of 
BURNS, and is made no inconsiderable mention of in 
his Life and Reliques. Several Foreigners of rank have 
benefited by his skill as a Teacher of English; and he 
is well known as the Erditor of the octavo stereotype 
edition of Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary, and as 
Author of a Dictionary of Distinctions, Radical Voca, 
bulary of the French Language, Elements of French 
Pronunciation, &c. These claims, it is thought, are 
siflicient tv ensure success to the appeal now made on 
his behalf. 

Any inquiries may be made of Mr. T. Cadell, 141, 
Strand; Mr. W. Davis, Bookseller, 15, Southampton 
Row, Russell Square; Messrs. Daggin and Co. 7, King 
Street, Holborn; W.N. Bythewvod, Esq 44, Lincoln's 
lun Fields; Mr. Crane, 8, Upper North Place, Gray's 
lun Road; or Mr. Kent, Livery Stable Keeper, Sonth- 
amptow Row; who will gladly receive any sums that 
may be benevoleatly offered, on behalf of Mr. Murdoch. 

Subscriptions will also be received by Messrs. Coutts 
and Co., Bankers, 59, Strand. 





NEW GENERAL ATLAS, corrected to the present 
time, containing 54 Maps, handsomely coloured and 


half-bound, £3. 13s. 6d. 
SMITH’s NEW GENERAL 
ATLAS, containing distinct Maps of all the principal 
Empires, Kingdoms, and States throughout the World, 
from the lates. Authorities. 
Vrmted for C Smith, Mapseller, 172, Strand. 
Where may be had, 

Ifis CLASSICAL ATLAS, being a Companion to 
the above Work, handsomely colonred and half-bound, 
price £1.18s. Theabove Atlases inay be had bound in 
one volume, forming together the most complete body 
of Ancient and Modern Geography extant. Also, 

AREDUCTION of the above WORKS, principally 
for the use of Schools, containing 54 Maps, neatly co- 
loured and half-bound, £1. 16s. 

The MODERN ATLAS may he had separate, price 
£1. 1s. —The Ancient Maps, pr ce 18s. half-bound. 








In foolscap 8vo, (440 pages), embellished with a Head 
of Voltaire, and a Vignette after Stothard, price 8s. 
boards, 


TOLTAIRE’s PHILOSOPHICAL 
DICTIONARY, Vol. E. 

Tt is a remarkable circumstance, while so many of the 
inferior productious of Voltaire have been given to the 
Euglish reader in numerous editions, and among them 
even those dramas and poems which lose their charac- 
teristic merit in translation,—that a work of such high 
talent, such abundant wit, such deligh‘ful variety of 
amusement, aud so peculiarly adapted to the author's 
powers, as the Philosophical Dictionary, should never 
have adorned the literature of the English language. 

‘The Philosophical Dictionary is one of the most 
lively, amusing, aud various books of fact and illustra- 
tion now in existence; comprising information adapt- 
ed to every taste aud line of study, delivered with the 
wit, animation, ease, and perspicuity, for which its 
gifted author was uurivalled.’—Preface. 

The present Translation is complete, with a few 
omissions rendered necessary by the progress of. sci- 
ence, &c. It is expected to maks six volumes in all : 
a volume every second month. 

Principal Contents of Volume I. 

Alphabet—Abbe—A bility—A braham—Abuse—Aca- 
demy—Adam—Adoration—Adultery—Agar—Alchymy 
—Alexander—Alexandria—Algiers—Allegories--Alma- 
nack —Altars —Amazons—Ambiguity—America—Aim- 
plificatiou—Ancientsand Moderns—Anecdotes—Angels 
—Aunals — Apthropomorphites — Antiquity — Apoca- 
lypse — Anti-Trinitarians — Apocry phal — Apostate — 
Apostles — Apparition — Arabs — Ararat — Arianism — 
Aristeas—Aristotle—Arms—Arot and Marot—Art of 
Poetry—Fine Arts—Asmodeus—Asphaltus—Ass—As- 
sassination—Astronomy —Atheism—Atums—Augury— 
Augustine (St )—Augustus (Octavius)—Aviguon—Aus- 
terities —Authors—Authority —Axis—Babel—Bacchus 
— Bacon Roger)—Bacon (Francis) —Bauishment—Bap- 
tism, &e Xe. 

*,~* Proof Impressions of the Plate, engraved by 
Worthington, may be had separately, price ls. Gd. ; on 
India Paper, 2s. 6d. 

London: printed for John Hunt, Boud Street, aud 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
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The SECOND EDITION of 
Tue WESTMINSTER REvVipy 


will be ready for Publication on Wednesday next 
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TO MECHANICS AND ARTISANS. 
This day is published, price Three Pence, 


THE MECHANICS’ WEEKLY 
JOURNAL; or, meagan MISCELLANY of Jy 
ventions, Experiments, Projects, and [mproy 
the Useful Arts. , Provementsig 

This work is adapted to Mechanics and devoted ty 
Subjects which ave of practical Utility, and jy Which 
all Wovrkmen are interested. Each Nuinber will Con 
tain Descriptions of all new Luveutions, and of yy. 
chines of every kind, illustrated by Engravings i . 
Accounts of the Principles on which they act. On the 
practical Usefulness, therefore, of this Journa), we neq | 
our claim tv the Support of every intelligent Wor, 
man. It is written in a manner so plain, tha every 
man who can read may understand it; and is sulg at » 
low a price that every M+ chanic will be able te buy it 
Each Number contains thirty-two closely printed) _ 
lumns. Our endeavours will be unceasing to preseit 
Weekly, a Paper which will agreesbly fill up a Jeisure 
hour in the Eveuing by the fire-side, in giving that Ip. 
formation which will be of use in the labours of thy 
Workshop. 

Published every Saturday, by Westhey aud Parrish 
159, Strand, wear Somerset House, London; and solj 
by Messrs. Underwood, Fleet Street; Deau and Map. 
day, Threadneedle Street; Brodie aud Dowding, Salis. 
bury; E. Smith aud Co, Liverpool; J. Wroe, Man. 7 
chester; W. Cooper, Birmingham; J. Sutherland, 7 
Edinburgh; Griffin and Co, Glasgow; and may be — 
had of all Booksellers and Newsmen in the United 
Kingdom. 
AN APPRENTICE.—A_ well-dis. 
posed youth is wanted by a respectable Law-Stationer, 
Goud writing is indispensable. Further particulary 
may be kuown by Letter (post paid), including spec: 
men of writing. d:rected to A. B. care of the Publisher 
of The Literary Cironicle, Surrey Street, Strand, 
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THE LITERARY PUBLIC, re. 
siding North of Oxford Street, are respectfully inform “ 
ed, that a new Catalogue is just completed of the © 
MARY-LE BONE CIRCULATING LIBRARY, Duke © 
Street, Portland Place, which, beside the new publica 
tions, will be found to contain a good assortment of 
books; the use of which is offered by public subserip- 
tion. The Laws and Regulations for the various 
classes of Subscribers may be received upon application 
as above. ; 
Country Residents, wishing Literary Occupation, 
whether for amusement or information, will find this 
Establishment suitable to their convenience. 


NEXT SATURDAY, 28th February, 1824, 


——_e 








SHERIDAN’s PIZARRO, for 
THREE PENCE, as acted at the Theatres Royal, 
(with a fine Embellishment,) being the First Number of 


THE LONDON STAGE; 


an elegant Library Edition of the Drama, intended to 
comprise the most reputed Dramatic Pieces; beaut 
futly printed and embellished ; and rivalling, 10 = 
rectuess, the most expensive Editions, although pud- 
lished at less than Half the Price of the cheapest. A 
Number, Price Three Pence, will be published every 
Saturday, containing either a Tragedy, a Comed , a0 
Opera, or two Farces, each Piece embellished wi 4 
spirited Engraving. It may alse be had in Mont iu 
Parts, Price One Shilling. Every Number will “ 
complete in itself; so that the Purchaser need on} 
buy those Pieces which he prefers, and can bind on 
in volumes as he pleases. General Titles will be giv° 
in the course of the Work. 

No. 2 will contain the PADLOCK and the MISES 
(both fur Three Pence), with ‘Two superior Embellis 
ments. 

Published for the Proprietors, by Sherwood, a 
and Co. Paternoster Row; printed by Gye aud Hers 
38, Gracechurch Street; and sold by all Bookse 


and Newsmen. a 
———— 





London :—Published by Davidson, at No-2, wort 
Street, Strand, where advertisements are hee ot 
and communications ‘fur the Editor’ (post = hall 
to be addressed. Sold also by Siunmpkin ane re 
Stationers’ Hall Court ; Ray, Creed Lane; - ace ; 
Piccadilly ; Booth, Duke Street, Portland aa 
Richardson, Cornhiil; Chapple, Pald Mall; pe Ca, 
land, Caiton Street, Edinburgh; Giithn a News 
Glasgow; and by all other Booksellers and - 
venders.—Printed by Davidson and Son, Old 


Court, Carey Street. 
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